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TWO-SPEED 
; increase the usefulness of o truck in 
es soft fields or orchards and wher- 
7) ever the going is tough or rough. 
| The International dealer or branch 
“ can recommend a two-speed-axle 
” model in a size for your loads, 


‘ 








ALL INTERNATIONALS ARE\L~ 
ALL-TRUCK TRUCKS! <2. 











THE MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION 


is a Y2-ton truck too small? Is a 1'/2-ton truck too big? Then 
use the International % to 1-ton Model D-15. This ‘‘in-be- 
tween" International is built for truck work with maximum 
economy. The pickup truck, above, and the stake truck, be- 
low, are likely candidates for a hundred-and-one ‘hauling jobs. 















@ When the big Internationals 
roll out of the dawn with their 
heavy loads of livestock, milk, 
or produce, you can write it down 
that somebody’s business is being 
served, and served well. These sleek big 
fellows are the brawn patrol—products 

of an organization which builds and sells 
more heavy-duty trucks than any other manufacturer. 

In our modern truck factories we deal with truck needs and 
truck needs only. Every International is a truck from one end to 
the other. It is powered by a ¢ruck engine, designed and built 
to stand up under ¢ruck operating conditions. 

When you choose a truck—whether you need a heavy-duty 
livestock truck or an all-purpose stake or pickup truck—con- 
sider the extra value built into a//-truck Internationals. You 
wouldn’t hire a sissie to dig a ditch. You'd get a two-fisted he- 
man who could stand the gaff. The same goes for trucks! 

A phone call to the nearest dealer or 
Company-owned branch will bring full 






NEED A GOOD USED 


TRUCK? You con find the details concerning an International 
size, make, and price you Truck for your loads. Or send a post 
want in the nearby Interna- , 

tional used truck department. card to the address below. 


For outstanding values in 

one Cols oF oy Se, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
you can always count on the INCORPORATED 

International Truck dealer se . ates 
or Company-owned branch. 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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FRIEND TO FRIEND 


UNE is Dairy Month. Conditions 
are ideal for the dairy cow, and pro- 
duction reaches the year’s peak. Im- 
pressed by the generous flow of milk, 
it is quite reasonable to wish June 
conditions were the rule for the 
whole year. Were one to reflect upon 
the resulting surplus problems he 
might, however, wish differently. 
Granted that the per-capita con- 

sumption of dairy products 1s steadi- 
ly rising, the industry must always 
remain highly sensitive to general 
business conditions and employ- 
ment. Only by continuous educa- 
tional programs stressing the im- 
portance of dairy products from the 
health standpoint can dairymen con- 
tinue to improve their market. 

In Iowa, under recent legislation, 
in lowa Dairy Industry Commis- 
on has been created to increase the 
use of dairy products. Its member- 
ship of 12 includes nine farmers ac- 
tively engaged in dairying. To them 
fell the huge job of working out a 
plan to stimulate use of dairy prod- 
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ucts in Iowa and elsewhere and also 
to devise machinery by which some 
$96,000 could be collected from 
160,000 contributors as provided in 
the law. Dairying to those nine men 
no longer stops at the time they set 
their milk cans on the stand for the 
milkman to pick up. They have dis- 
covered the consumer, as Dean An- 
thony points out on page 12. 

During the summer of 1939, $30,- 

000 was set aside to promote the in- 

creased sale of dairy products in 
lowa. Immediately a contract was 
made with the National Dairy Coun- 
cil to direct a program of education 
to the medical profession, teachers, 
and others. 

To emphasize the need of every 
child for a quart of milk daily (a pint 
for adults) as a health precaution, 
advertisements were placed in prac- 
tically all of the newspapers of the 
state—43 dailies and 500 weeklies. 
Attention was likewise directed to 
the advantages of using more but- 
ter in cooking. Local dairies and 


creameriés were provided with 
two series of advertisements fea 
turing the local brand. Electric 
flasher signs calling attention to 
milk as a beverage were furnished 
thru dairies to 1,c restaurants 
and soda fountains. Their use has 
noticeably increased consump- 
tion. Commercial and college ra 
dio station programs, exhibits at 
important events, and other 
means of publicity also have been 
used within the state. 

But lowa folks can’t use all the 
butter they produce any more 
than Minnesota folks can. Min- 
nesota dairymen produce ne: arly 
17 percent of the nation’s butter 
supply, which means that about 

§ percent of the butter they pro 


duce goes to markets outside of 


the state. Wisconsin, too, is a 
great dairy surplus state. Should 
Iowa farmers go into the great 
consuming centers like New York 
and spe nd their money stimulat- 
ing the use of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin products? The answer 
is quite obviously “No,” and to 
lowa’s help have now rallied 
several states of heavy dairy 
production. More should take 
their place in this worthy en- 
deavor at once. 
lowa dairymen have demon- 
strated what can be done at home. 
The evidence is sufficient to dem 
onstrate the possibilities of a like 
effort nationally. 


While per-capita consumption of 


manufactured dairy products in 
1939 was the largest in over 40 
years, farmers in the United States 
had nearly a quarter of a million 
more milk cows on hand January 1, 
1940, than they had a year ago. 
They also were saving over a quar- 
ter of a million more yearling heifers 
for milk and they had nearly as 
many heifer calves on hand as a 
year earlier. 

It looks to me as if the Iowa dairy 
farmer, while already demonstrat- 
ing rare good judgment and great 
ability in promoting his product, 
must have support of dairymen in 
all states soon or else a real start 
must be made at once toward na- 
tional production control. June is 
the month for all good dairymen to 


come to the aid of their industry! 
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“Extra smoking is swell in a cigarette 


says John Bender, well-known farmer 


as sood as Camel” and enthusiastic Camel smoker 













(“ siower BURNING 
IS WHAT | WANT IN 
A CIGARETTE. 

| GET IT IN CAMELS 

—WITH A LOT OF 

ib ‘EXTRAS’ 











Extra Mildness—Extra Coolness 
Extra Flavor— 
CAMELS EVEN GIVE YOU 
EXTRA SMOKING! 


T MAY never have occurred to 
I you to notice whether your 
cigarette burns fast or slow, but it 
does make a difference. 

Fast burning creates excess heat. 
Science knows that nothing inter- 
feres with the delicate elements of 
mildness, coolness, and flavor like 
excess heat. A slower-burning ciga- 
rette is free from the irritating 
qualities of excess heat... gives 
you a cooler, milder, more flavor- 
ful smoke. 

And the slowest-burning ciga- 
rette of the 16 of the largest-selling 
brands compared in recent tests 
was the cigarette of costlier to- 
baccos...Camel. 





lS 
a \> 
[ry a slower-burning cigarette rage, a smoking ny eae 


Plus equal to 











made from costlier tobaccos. Smoke a Fe 
Camels and enjoy extra mildness, >.> 
extra coolness, extra flavor—and Copyright, 1940 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 


EXTRA Winston-Salem, N. C. 


extra smoking per cigarette... per 
pack (see panel at right). 


E3 am el S— Slow -Burning Costlier Tobaccos 
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Wheat da you think ? 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 
* , ‘ e -* * 
heartily welcomed, printed as there's space.—Editors 





An Oscar for Oscar 


I am very much 
interested in know- 
ing more about “Os- 
car.” I think it is one 
of the most clever 
cartoons I have ever 
seen. . . | am mak- 

ing a scrapbook of 
the Oscar cartoons that I have clipped from 
iccessful Farming—Mrs. Ernest Zorn. 





When we asked Bob Davenport, creator of 

\scar, to tell us something about himself he 
nt us this brief, but informative, note: 

“T am 25, unmarried, and have what is con- 
dered a true artist's temperament; that is, I 
m a bit absentminded, altho otherwise I am 
airly normal. 

“The first 15 years of my life were spent on a 
lairy farm in Iowa where I had a hand in 
raising calves of various breeds. One of these 

as a lively little Brown Swiss that we chris- 
tened ‘Oscar.’ 

‘The original Oscar spent about eight months 
f hoydenish happiness before he served his 
nevitable mission in life as veal. It was then 
that I came to know meat by its first name. 

“But the memory of Oscar lives on in char- 
terized cartoon versions and I appreciate 
he interest of Successful Farming readers that 
have made it possible for him to do so.” 


Pre-creamed Lard 


The article on lard cakes in a recent issue 
of Successful Farming set me to thinking. 
Why not improve lard in such a way as to 
bring it up to the quality of other shorten- 
ngs placed on the market? We all know 
nothing can take the place of pure, whole- 
some lard... . 

We hear a lot of women remark, “Yes, 
lard really is cheaper to buy but who wants 
to cream lard when we can buy a ready 
creamed product or when we are in a hurry?” 
And can we blame them? After all, it is ag- 
gravating to dig into stiff, cold lard for a 
tew spoonfuls to stir up a batter. Why not 
do something about it? Why not break down 
those heavy fat particles into a light, creamy 
mixture before offering it to the consumer? 
Put it up in two or three pound cans adver- 
tising it as a pre-creamed product. . .—Mrs. 
Joe Grueninger, III. 


Fenciful 


The article on page 19 of the May issue, 
Cornering Fence,’ was very astonishing to 
, for most of the recommendations were 
ntrary to years of experience and observa- 
on of farm fence construction. 
No one should expect an end post set only 
iree feet six inches in the soil to stand the 
ntraction and expansion of 20 or more rods 
f steel fence for more than a few years. Four 
t should be the minimum and if the fence 
40 or more rods long, five feet is much 
tter.... The first brace shown has proved 
ch better over many years when both 
‘ts are set not less than four feet and the 
od brace and wire start at the ground level 
{ the upper ends of both are level with 
p of woven fence. 
Posts set in concrete 20 years ago failed 
ng before the same kind set in the soil at 
same time. Many farmers have had the 
me experience, 
Most any end post brace will look good 





for a few years, but it takes the right kind of 
posts and bracing to support a good woven 
fence the 20 to 30 years it should last... . 
Fred M. Ridder, Ohio. 





Back to Nature 


The rapid growth of socialism and com- 
munism is as much a matter of biology as 
economics. As I see it the situation is this: 

In‘any emergency an animal may be relied 
on to fall back upon racial instincts. Reason 
is doubtless a part of the more recent devel 
opment in mankind and must too frequently 
give way to instincts. 

In all of our domestic animals we find this 
to be true. The hen takes to her wings; in 
spite of the fact that she knows only too well 
that they have become useless. The wing is 
gone, so to speak; but the racial instinct is 
there and it always. prevails. ... 

Communism and socialism are common to 
all primitive races. All governments were of 
that type in the day when man was emerging 
from the simple savage to a community 
animal. That type of government lasted 
long enough so that it is definitely a biologi- 
cal part of our racial instincts. With some 
people this is more pronounced than in 
others. History is full of examples showing 
how groups will fall back onto these primi- 
tive traits. ... Reason and experience had no 
more to do with that than the hurried flight 
of the hen has to do with reason. Just a mat- 
ter of instinct. We are now seriously urged 
to take flight again, and again it is to the 
land of primitive instinct.—A. P. Jurdal. 


June Moon 


... Science says 
there is nothing in 
planting by the moon, 
and so on, but after 
reading the 14th and 
15th verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis, one 
could well do a bit of 
wondering. 

Father read his Bi- 
ble daily. He was a 
good farmer and said little about planting by 
signs; however, as long as you have asked for 
more notes on signs, perhaps the following 
may interest you. I found it in a little brown, 
private notebook of Father’s in a secret com- 
partment of his bureau. It would at least 
be interesting to try them out. Here they 
are just as they were in his book: While the 
cherry trees are in bioom, plant beets, carrots, 
lettuce, onion sets, radishes, turnips, and 
peppergrass. When apple tree blooms are 
just past prime, plant lima beans, chard, 
sweet corn, parsnips, and wrinkled peas. ... 
When the moon is new, plant all kinds of 
greens, grass seeds, cuttings of currants, 
berries, grapes, roses, etc. When the moon 
is full, plant beans, corn, cucumbers, cab- 
bage, melons, onions, peppers, squashes, and 
tomatoes. . . . Plant buckwheat while the 
chestnuts are in bloom. During the old of 
the moon plant all root crops, and harvest 
vegetables during the full and last quarter 
for better keeping.—R. P. Phelps, Mass. 





Here is one sign that I have never seen 
fail: Six months from the date of the first 
thundershower in spring you will have the 
first fali frost. I have never known it to vary 
more than a day or two.—Mrs. Samuel J. 
Price, Pa. 
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every month screen! 





All who have seen ‘‘Young Tom Edison” 

raise your right hands. All who are go- 

ing to see it, raise your right hands. 

Thank you, class, you’ve got the idea. 
* * * * 


We hope you know there is a sequel to 
““Young Tom called ““EdisonThe Man”’, 


Spencer Tracy plays “Edison The Man”. 
Clarence Brown is the director. Even 
Edison couldn’t have invented a better 
combination. 

* 7 * * 


But getting on to other vital matters, 
there is a film called ‘‘Florian’’ which 
you'll learn to love. 

* * * * 


It is a most ambitious opus from the 
Felix Salten novel. Its human action 
centres around a snow-white horse. It is 
the cavalcade of a breed and world-shak- 
ing events thunder through its frames. 





We hate to use the overworked word 
“cavalcade”. In the case of ‘‘Florian”’ 
perhaps we should say ‘“‘cavalrycade”’. 
oc ae oe. Se 
The “‘New Moon” is coming. We sup- 
pose the superstitious thing to do is to 
bow nine times, don’t look through glass, 
and turn your money over in your pocket. 





Whenever you sing or hear or dance to 
“Lover Come Back To Me”, remember 
it’s from “New Moon”, 

7 * * * 

And remember that Jeanette MacDon- 
ald and Nelson Eddy are together again. 
* * * * 

And remember that it’s produced by 


— Lee 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 








THIS MONTH'S COVER STORY - 


— 


Lurvey men, left to right: Conrad, Lester, Dad Harry; Harvey and sons Bill and Allan 


THEY LIVE A 





ah, 
wr Naeas0, nella 


Double Feature! 


Two men, the same farm; two 
families, same house—and ev- 
erywhere the same profitable 
methods are used by Wiscon- 


sin's twin Guernsey-breeders 


Ler no man—or woman—put asunder 
the partnership of Harry and Harvey 
Lurvey, twins! 

Even the sacred vows of marriage 
have not abrogated the Lurvey pact 
which began shortly after midnight, 
May 12, fifty-four years ago at Red 
Cedar Grove Farm in Waukesha County, 
Wisconsin. That was Harvey’s natal 
hour, sealing the partnership that was to 





By Carlton Stoddard 


take the name of Lurvey to the top 
practical Guernsey-breeding. 

Four hours previous, just before mid 
night, Harry had been born. ““That mad: 
him the senior partner,”’ concedes Har 
vey good naturedly. But Harry insists 
that they celebrate their anniversary o: 
Harvey’s birthday, May 12, instead ot 
his own, May 11. That is typical of th 
give-and-take attitude cementing thi 
partnership. 

To this day the twins, their wives, and 
children share the same hospitable Lan 
non-stone house, eat at the same table, 
and dip into the same family coin purse 


for spending money! They keep the old 


fashioned pocketbook in the middle 
buffet drawer where everybody helps 
himself. Whoever goes 
to town for groceries 
takes it along. “Ne 
wonder it’s always emp 
ty,” Harvey observes 
wryly, but there is 
joint family bank ac 
count in reserve. 

It was a momentous 
day when Harvey stol 
a march on Harry an 
brought home a bride 
attractive, 23-year-old 
Jessie Barnhart. Fiv 
years later, Harr 
| Continued on page 48 


The ‘Lurvey wives, Jessie 
(left) and Agnes (right), 
share alike on all their 
homemaker's equipment 
































































TWO WAYS 
lo please Lour Bride. 















Insure the comfort of your home with 
American HEATING EQUIPMENT 
“Standard” pLuMBING FIXTURES 





NY WOMAN will feel as happy as a June bride when 
A good Heating and good Plumbing bring better 
living to her home! And never before have they been so 
easy to plan—so easy to buy on any size budget! 

For whether your home is small or large, whether you 
prefer Radiator or Warm Air Heating or Air Condition- 
ing, you'll find the right products in the complete line 
of Amraican Heating Equipment for Oil, Gas or Coal 
automatic or hand-fired. From the ful/ array of beautiful 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures you can choose a modern, 
charming bathroom and a labor-saving kitchen that suit 
your requirements. And this is true whether you are 
building or modernizing. 

For modernizing Heating, or a combination of Heating 
and Plumbing you can now use our SUMMER FINANCE 
PLAN—No payments until October 15th! Plumbing 
alone can be modernized on our FHA Plan—No down 
payment—monthly payments to start within 60 days 
from date of installation. Both plans give you up to 3 
years to pay. 

For further information write for a free copy of the 
64-page booklet described below or consult your Heating 
and Plumbing Contractor today! 


AMerIcaNn & Standard 
Raprator ™ Sanitary © | 





















‘ NewYork CORPORATION Pilésburgh 
ts Cast Iron & Steel Boilers & Furnaces for Coal, Oil, Gas « Radiators 
ce S Plumbing Fixtures & Fittings * Air Conditioners « Coal & Gas Water 
| building Heaters « Copper Pipe & Fittings * Oil Burners « Heating Accessories 
. uldi 
I at the New York SHOWROOMS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
[i World's Fair Copyright 1940, American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
¢ 
Low-Cost Comfort >tandard” Sets the Style in Kitchen Sinks! 
\ 
: for any home! 
In the complete line of 
é Eventhough your home “Standard” kitchen sinks in 
and budget are small white and color, there's one 
: you'll find the right to meet your particular ' 
equipment for efficient, needs and budget. Each is 
S dependable radiator . FREE 64-PAGE BOOKLET! / 
< heating in the complete designed to bring you the atin he “Gelli enema” as : 
line of Ideal Boilers for utmost in beauty, effi Heating, Air Conditioning 
S : tail matin é ee : ‘i and Plumbing. Beautifully 
oil, gas or coal auto ciency, convenience. The illustrated in full color. Will 
matic or hand-fired deep sink wells, useful spray help you plan better com } 
Provision for econom . fort for your home. For 
hose, handy swinging spout copy write American Pad 





ical domestic hot water 











S . - , st 4 f the fez ator & Standard Sanitary 
MODERN, SPACE-SAVING ARCO RADIATOR © may be included in all “Standard” HOSTESS SINK are just a few of the He Comp. Pittsburg, Pe. Or 
' Delivers asmuchwarmthas automatically fired Brings beauty tures that ae itches — ote si at _— 
ld style radiators ‘4 larger Ideal Boilers and efficiency to the kitchen work easy work! our complete c atal wre 
Fuel-Saving Warm Air Furnaces and Air Conditioners! Distinctive Bathrooms Made Easy! 
In addition to the com eodititine ‘ae From the complete line 
plete line of Ideal Boilers of beautiful “Standard” 
~« = ge . r 
Ammcan Heating Ly ‘ Bathtubs, Closets and 
q 2 ; Lavatories, you can 
includes Sunbeam i ‘ Fs 3 . 
| oa select a group to more 





Warm Air Furnaces and than satisfy your special 
desires. Available in white 
and 11 striking colors 
“Standard” Fixtures are 
shown in many at- 
tractive and colorful 
bathrooms in the free 
64-page booklet offered 
ARCOFLAME HEATING UNIT NO. 11 = Os > See Be 
ears and years of satis- 4 déltiue Dolise-Meener Unit our Pittsburgh Office for 
faction and comfort! for quality oil heating your copy today! 


Air Conditioners in all 
zes—all price ranges— 
il, gas or coal—au- 
matic or hand-fired. 


Clean, efficient, economi- 





(Left)* 
“Standard” NED-ANGLE BATH, 


America’s smartest 


al the Sunbeam unit 





choose will deliver 


most distinctive 


bathtub 
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GROUND GRIP TIRES 


ARE AS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TRACTOR TIRES 
AS A CHAMPION HEN IS FROM AN ORDINARY HEN 


















This ordinary hen is 
better than average, 
laying about 150 eggs 
per year. She costs 
practically as much to 
feed and house as a 
340-egg hen, yet 
produces much less 
income and is actually 
unprofitable. 


Laying Test Champion, 
owned by Irving 
Kauder, New Paltz, 
N. Y., laid 340 eggs, 
averaging 25.9 ounces 
per dozen, in 358 days. 
Her laying record is 
more than three times 
the national average. 


























4 Just suppose a champion layer sold for the 
' same price as an ordinary hen. Which would 
TRIPLE-BRACED YOU buy? 


TRACTION BARS 
DO NOT BEND, BREAK OR 


PEAR OFF. 


i TRIPLE-BRACED Qc 
TRACTION BARS Hy )S 


PREVENT MUD TRAPS, Fg 
RIDE SMOOTHER AND 
WEAR LONGER. 


Firestone Ground Grip-Tires sell for the same 
price as ordinary tractor tires. Yet they give 
greater traction and drawbar pull, automatic self- 
cleaning action, smoother riding and longer 
wear. Why accept less than this championship 
performance? It costs no more! 
















Harvey S. Firestone put the farm on rubber 
and made farm work easier and more profitable. 
He discovered that broken traction bars bend 
and slip. So he triple-braced the traction bars on 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. This feature is 
patented. Firestone Ground Grip Tires are the 
only tires made with triple-braced traction bars. 











My) TRIPLE-B8RACED 
TRACTION BARS 
PROVIDE 52 TO 89 EXTRA 
| INCHES OF CONTINUOUS 
TRACTION BAR LENGTH. 








If you are figuring on changing over your 
present tractor, your nearby dealer will gladly 
show you how little it costs. And when you buy 
your new tractor, order it equipped with self- 
cleaning Firestone Ground Grip Tires — the 
greatest fraction tires ever built! 














See Firestone Champion Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
and Exhibition Building at the New York World's Fair. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 

0D A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 

0 Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan. 

© Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover 

an. 

© Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grit 
Tires with my own tractor on my own farm 

Make and model of tractor 

Please demonstrate on (date 

Name.. 

R. F. D. or Street Number 

Town 

County State .C-5 


. 
MORE TRACTORS ARE°EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Copyright, 1940, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 






TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


GIVE GREATER TRACTION 
AND DRAWBAR PULL. 
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Wilt-resistant muskmelon from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is ready for distribution. 
Known as Minn. No. 10-38, it yields heavily 


Ros When weaned on pasture in 
xperiments at the University of II- 
li nois, pigs gained as rapidly and 
more cheaply on corn with a protein 
pplement of 2 parts tankage to I 
soybean meal than other pigs 
vetting complex mixtures containing 
veral other protein feeds in addi- 
mn to the tankage and soybean 
meal. Total feed required to make 
pounds of gain was less with the 
mple ration.—S. C., Ill. 


Pastures. The application of proper 
rtilizers increased the yield of grass 
y as much as Io tons per acre in 
imerous test plots checked in 16 
uunties by the Pennsylvania State 

College last summer. This was in 
ite of a severe drought. The treated 
reas produced Io to 12 tons of 
rass per acre on a green basis with 
protein analysis of nearly 24 per- 
nt. The untreated areas produced 
m 1 to % ton of green matter per 
re, which analyzed only 12- to 15- 
rcent’ protein. 


Cattle. Beef-cattle experiments re- 


ntly closed at the Oklahoma A. 
1 M. College reveal the interest- 
g fact that cobalt is needed on 
me ranges of that state to prevent 

‘salt sick” condition. Iron and 
pper apparently helped the ani- 





mal to use the cobalt effectively. It 
was also shown that lespedeza hay 
cannot be relied upon entirely to 
fatten yearling cattle, but must be 
supplemented with grain. Results 
with yearlings and older cattle were 
in favor of using roughage entirely 
the first part of the feeding period 
and full- feedite grain the last halt 
as compared to giving a half feed ot 
grain the whole period. It was shown 
that it did not pay to creep-feed 
calves running with their mothers on 
pasture if they were to be fattened 
in dry lots after weaning. Protein 
supplements producing satisfactory 
returns were linseed meal, fish meal, 
cottonseed [ Continued on page 34 


This sturdy green-foliage harvester will cut and load any- 
thing that can be cut with a regular mower. The elevator can 
be removed, converting machine into a practical swather 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 








@ Minnesota's strawberry, No. 1192, 


is being introduced this spring. It 
usually begins to ripen in early 
July, is good for canning, pre- 
serves. Must be set with pollinizer 


This new washer is made for pipe- 
line milking machines, either single 

double units. Lye water in jar 
washes parts clean of all milk from 
action of milking-machine pump 
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ALL POWER TO THE 


Tractor! 


A late spring calls for full speed 


ahead — no sluggish starts 


By C.N. Hinkle 


OME operators at one time or another are unable 
to obtain maximum efficiency from their tractor, usu- 
ally because they neglect servicing it or overlook some 
of the necessary steps to proper care. This season of the 
year is an opportune time to call attention to tested 
methods that have helped to improve performance and 
increase the long life of tractors thruout Farmerica. 


Controlling the operating 
temperature of.a tractor is one 
of the most important steps in 
obtaining efficient and long en- 
gine life. The radiator curtain 
or shutter such as the farmer in 
the illustration has just in 
stalled, and which is used as 
standard equipment on many 
of the later-model tractors, 
should always be closed before 
the engine is started. To pre- 
vent wear, an engine should be 
thoroly warmed up before it is 
put under load. The proper operating temperatures for the 
heavier type fuels are 190 to 200 degrees F.; for gasoline, be- 
tween 165 and 185 degrees. An engine under load before it 
has had a chance to warm up calls for a rich carburetor ad 
justment. This is why so many farmers waste fuel by having 
their carburetors set too rich after beginning work. 





Air-cleaners are one of the 
most important accessories for 
tractors. Most air-cleaners car- 
ry a plate similar to that in the 
picture. This plate gives the 
proper procedure for servicing, 
and also lists the proper grade 
oil to be used—a very impor 
tantpoint. Some tractorengines 
have a moss-type air-cleaner on 
their crankcase oil-filler pipe, 
as indicated in the lower illus- 
tration. These moss cleaners 
should be washed in fuel, swung 
vigorously to throw off excess fuel, and allowed to soak from 
three to five minutes in motor oil. It is very important that 
the cleaners be oiled, for it is the oil film that catches fine dust 
particles. When properly serviced, 
the moss type 1s a very efficient 
cleaner. Be sure all connections are 
tight. Unless this is assured, air may 
enter the motor thru the carburetor 
intake without passing thru the air- 
cleaner and thus a major part of the 
effectiveness of the cleaner would be 
lost. At best a tractor motor works 
harder than a truck or car motor, 
must be assured a maximum care. 
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a Tractor gears and bearing 
™ re strong and sturdy and w 
seldom need to be replaced 
they are properly lubricated 
In service, the lubricant in th 
transmission becomes contam 
nated; in fact, in some casi 
where the transmissions hay 
been neglected, dirt and met 
particles accumulate litera 
by the handful. This conta: 
nation will cause a high rate 
wear unless the transmissi 
lubricant is drained and tl 
housing refilled with a proper grade. Tractors operated in c« 
weather should have a lighter lubricant in the transmission 





Front wheels should be r 
moved at least once a year, 
thoroly cleaned, and repacke: 
with new grease. Front wheels 
work under very dusty condi 
tions, so in order to keep thx 
dirt out of the bearings it is 
necessary that the seals be kept 
in good condition. Front wheels 
should be inspected often and 
the bearings kept in good ad 
justment. Lubricate wheels 
equipped with grease-gun fit 
tings frequently and force 
enough lubricant in so that a little works around the inside 
of the wheel, thus keeping the dirt out. Protect rubber 
tires by keeping grease from them. 





Hard starting is often caused 
by poorly adjusted spark-plug 
or magneto points. For best 
engine operation the spark- 
plug points should be kept in 
good adjustment and the mag 
neto points and wires should 
also be checked. If the spark 
plugs have been in use for some 
time, replace them with new 
ones. Don’t buy a spark plug 
just to fit a hole in your engine. 
Consult a plug chart and buy 
the plug which is recommended 
for the tractor. When burning gasoline in a two-fuel tractor 
it pays to use the cooler-type plug. 





Many cases of valve trouble 
are caused by improper valve- 
tappet adjustments. Manu- 
facturer’s instructions should 
be followed carefully when 
making tappet adjustments. If 
some tappets seem to have an 
excessive amount of clearance, 
make sure the valve is not 
sticking before making adjust 
ments. The valves on many 
tractors are lubricated by hand 
and, if neglected, the valve 
stems may become dry and 
score. This condition often results in valve sticking and burned 
valves. A good idea is to consult an authorized dealer when 
buying replacement parts. 





Whenever removing the fuel bowl for cleaning, give it a 
twist so that the cork gasket does not break. Fuel leaks are 
often the cause of fires which are hazardous, especially when 
mounted equipment such as corn- [ Continued on page 22 
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FARM ACCIDENTS ARE 


+a 


O0 NOT CLEAN. GREASE.OR cx [ | } [ f 
ADJUST THIS MACHINE flame OC) | eC 


WHILE RUNNING 


Manufacturers are doing 
their part to make safe 
machinery. You must do 


yours—to keep it that way 


High-speed, modern machinery now carries safety no- By Carlton Stoddard 


tices at danger points. The man alone in the fields at a 
great distance from help will do well to heed them 


R. N-AWAY?!” A neighbor woman’s scream brought 
the men running to a figure huddled quiet and bleeding 
in the middle of the road. A cloud of dust hovered over 
the scene. With a splintered tongue, the seed drill lay 
piled up in the ditch. In the distance, the horses were still 
in frenzied flight, strewing broken straps along the way. 

With heads bowed, they brought him home. His skull 
was hopelessly crushed. In three days he died. That was 
why I never saw my grandfather. The accident hap 
pened before I was born, but I will never forget the look 
of loneliness that often crept into Grandmother’s eyes. 

An examination of the broken tongue showed clearly 
what had happened. It was rotted half thru. The team 
had been going at a fast trot, when—snap! Grandfather 
had been plunged beneath the thrashing heels of the 
team and dragged 10 rods to his doom. Grandfather was 
aware of the rotted tongue. A new one to take its place 
lay in the workshop, but in the rush of spring work he 
neglected to put it in—and paid with his life. Farm 
accidents are committed! 

The purpose of this story is to save you and your 
family from paying so dear a price. Today 4,500 fatal 
farm accidents yearly shatter the trusting belief that 
“It won’t happen to me.”’ Over 100,000 lesser accidents 
bring sorrow to farm families every year. 

So great is the farm accident toll that farming is 
called the most hazardous occupation. Next to auto 
crashes, farm and farm home accidents are the nation’s 
most serious safety problem. John Farmer’s game of 
solitaire with Danger often leaves him helplessly in 
jured, alone, out of earshot, and miles from medical aid. 

The Kansas State Board of [ Continued on page 45 


Look at these ragged gloves and then at the clutching fingers of 
the feed-grinder. How long do you think a human hand or arm 
would last in a machine built to chop a bundle of dry cornstalks? 





Ina hurry he attempts to move the With the outfit in motion a little 
Reaching thru a drive belt just in front of the tractor pulley in- tractor ahead, lets the clutch in walk between tractor and imple- 
vites disaster from catching a jacket sleeve or the corner of your by hand with a jerk—and is ment to make adjustments often 
mitten. Grease while the tractor is not running, and save your arm thoroly run over! Three weeks lost ends in the hospital—or the grave 
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In the past, the dairyman has paid scant attention to the consumer. He has 


done little to improve the efficiency of his production, to lower the high 


costs of distribution, to meet the competition of other food products. If 


his industry is to survive, the dairyman must build and hold the confi- 


dence, good will, and buying support of the consumer against all comers 





Remedy 1: Cut production costs thru 
efficient feeding and management 


@ 


By Ernest L. Anthony, 


Dean of Agriculture, Michigan State College 


hice dairyman has discovered the 


consumer. Consumer problems com- 
mand his attention today contrasted 
to his yesterday’s absorbed interest 
in production. 

In the past the dairyman has paid 
scant attention to the consumer. He 
has done little to improve the effi- 
ciency of his production, to lower the 
costs of distribution to meet the 
competition of other food products. 

During recent years he has on oc- 
casion and when squeezed hard, 
grumbled about the price which he 
finally netted at the farm for his 
milk or butterfat. But, in the main, 
he has been content to raise more 
and more cows and to produce more 
and more milk. 

Fortunately for the dairyman 
there has been, until now, an ever- 
expanding market. The increase in 
production of the past quarter of a 
century has paralleled an increasing 


population, characterized by a large 


ratio of youth—the natural users of 
milk. During this time America also 
became the leading industrial center 
of the world, and industrial workers 
have always been a satisfactory and 
expanding market for dairy prod- 
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Remedy 2: Provide the low-income 
consumer with cheaper distribution 


ucts. Too, the consuming public has 
had the nutritive value of dairy 
products brought to its attention, 
and greater use of them in the diet 
has been the natural result. 

To these and many other factors, 
the dairyman is indebted because, 
in a large measure, they have been 
responsible for the rapid growth and 
development of his great industry. 
Most of these factors, however, were 
not the result of the interest and 
help of the dairyman himself. It may 
be said without fear of criticism that 
the industry as a whole has been 
most backward and selfish in the ad- 
vancement of its own interests, and 
often has been slow to take advan- 
tage of outside aid and unapprecia- 
tive of the obligation it owes to 
others for the growth and prosperity 
which have been its to date. 


Topay the dairyman is being 
forced to recognize the consumer. He 
can no longer feel assured of an ever- 
expanding market. He can no longer 
take an isolated or independent atti- 
tude toward the changing condi- 
tions which are taking place in the 
agriculture of the United States, 
nor can he disregard the social and 
economic problems confronting the 
consuming public today. He can no 
longer be complacent as to the likely 
future demand for his products and 





Remedy 3: Advertise and promote 
the consumption of all dairy products 





Remedy 4: Cease to wash the indus- 
try’s dirty linen before the public 


the freedom from competition which 
has been his in the past. He is in fo: 
new and vigorous competition of t! 
keenest kind in the days ahead. 


WitH the revolution in America 
agriculture brought about by th 
loss of world trade, more and mor 
acres are being diverted to crops 
which in one way or another ca 
and are being used to replace dairy 
products. New outlets must b 
found for stepped-up production of 
fruits and vegetables and domest 
fats and oils. On every hand there 
evidence of the attempt to replac: 
milk and dairy products in our di 
by these and many other new ar 
attractive food products. 

Careful and efficient production 
methods, careful grading, rap) 
transportation and refrigeration, 
well as heavy advertising und: 
clever and competent direction a1 
placing new, cheap, and attractiv: 
food products before the housewif 
as she spends her limited food d 
lars for the family. 

The dairyman must meet th 
competition both from the stand 
point of price and quality, and at 
the same time build and hold th« 
confidence, good will, and apne 
support of the consumer against all 
comers. He cannot divert or <a 
this competition, and must face 1t 











t by decrying the value of compet- 
g foods, but by better selling his 
wn wares. 
The public has become price-con- 
ious regarding fluid milk especi- 
y, and to some degree other dairy 
bbe Somehow in the past the 
iry industry has completely failed 
to realize the economic status of the 
nsumers of its products. Sixty to 
percent of the consuming public 
e incomes of less than $1,500 per 
ir, yet within this group are to be 
ind the families with the greatest 
mber of babies and children. Not- 
thstanding this fact, the dairyman 
continued to allow his products 
be marketed by others, to allow 
tribution costs to rise thru the 
inglehold of radical labor organi- 
tions, and to allow the entire in- 
try to be surrounded with more 
more costly service and over- 
id until the consumers who need 
buy and should and would will- 
sly expand their purchases cannot 
0 because of price. 
'HE dairyman himself is not 
neless in this matter of price. 
le occasional exceptions must be 
inted, he has never admitted that 
n production could possibly be 
le any cheaper even tho it is 

that production methods now 
zeneral use | Continued on page 50 
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FOR LOOKS AND FOR KEEPS 


By Lauren Soth 





M. IST of us paint for looks. We 


realize that painting has a definite 
econdémic value, but our main mo- 
tive is to make the farmstead look 


better. Farmers are doing more 
painting these days. Credit the farm 
magazines, the state extension serv- 
ices, or what you will, but as the 
Midwest grows into maturity as a 
farming region its people are becom- 
ing more beauty-conscious. 
Fortunately for those who like to 
see the dollar-and-cents angle even 
beauty, the economic 
paint is easily demonstrated. It is so 
well known that figures are not nec- 
essary to prove it. Nevertheless, you 
may be interested in a study made 
at the Missouri Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station showing the effect of 
depreciation of 


painting upon the 
frame buildings. 
The Missouri 


researchers com- 


pared the years of serviceable life of 


painted and unpainted wooden 
buildings. They gathered informa- 
tion on 115 buildings that were nev- 
er painted and found they averaged 
a little over 37 years of service. For 
where the building was 
painted only when it was built but 
not afterwards, the average life was 
nearly 46 years. And for 92 build- 
ings painted as they needed it, the 
average life was more than $3 years. 
The first paint job added nine years, 
or 24 percent, to the life of the 
buildings. Regular painting added 
16 years, Or 43 percent, to service. 


66 cases 
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worth of 


Paint isn’t just paint, any more 
than pigs is pigs. Most paints make 
buildings look better for awhile. The 
poor ones quickly check or peel, not 
only spoiling the appearance but 
lessening the protective value and 
making the re-painting job much 
more expensive. The paint film re- 
sulting from three coats is about 
1/200 of an inch thick. This thin film 
must be tough and elastic and must 
have a good anchorage in order to 
stand the strain of swelling and con- 
tracting wood without cracking. 

Good paint is made up of an oil or 
binding liquid and a powder (either 
dry or in paste form) known as pig- 
ment. The pigment is finely divided 
and should be opaque or have great 
hiding power. Some pigments, tho 
opaque in dry form, are almost trans- 
parent in oil. Paints of poor quality 
have large amounts of cheap, trans- 
parent pigments used for filler. 


H JW is a farmer to select good 
paint? How is he to know whether 
he is getting a high-quality combina- 
tion of oil and pigment? The answer 
isn’t simple. Few farmers can be 
paint experts—Jacks of many trades 
tho most of them are. But, as large- 
quantity paint consumers, it will 
pay farmers to know a few of the es- 
sential things to look for in buying 
paint: 

Generally, it’s unsafe to buy paint 
which doesn’t carry a clearly worded 
label showing the contents. The 


buyer has a right to be suspicious of 
extravagant claims for paint th 
same as for other articles. He should 
shy away from unspecific terms on a 
label—such terms as “‘paint oil,” 
“boiled oil,”’ “emulsified solution,” 
or “aqueous body agent.” The last 
high-sounding term means wafer! 
Not more than a trace of wate! 
should be found in good exteri 
paint. 


Ti 1E durability of paint depends t 
a large extent on the percentage ot 
white lead. White lead has a strong 
affinity for linseed oil and reacts 
with the oil to produce a tough, elas- 
tic film after the paint has dried. 
White outside paint should be mad: 
up of white lead alone as the pig 
ment—or of white lead mixed wit! 
smaller quantities of other pigments 
Zinc oxide added to white lead pr 
duces a harder paint which does not 
wear down quite as fast as white 
lead alone but is more susceptibl 
to cracking. Other white pigment 
which are often added to white lea 
are leaded zinc oxide and titaniun 
pigments. As long as they are not 
present in excessive quantities, thes« 
pigments are suitable for good paint 
Tests by the North Dakota Agricul 
tural Experiment Station show that 
the most durable paints have 80 to 
loo percent white-lead pigment. 
Dark paints are usually more du 

able than the white or hehe diane 


paints. Iron | Continued on page 27 
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Barn, milkhouse, silos, bins, mow, and yard become 


| A Dairy Unit 





























l¢ 
id 
a 
a er as the one- pensive, it is recommended 
t tory dairy barn has already for all of the northern states. 
m become, it is likely to at- The masonry walls may 
« tract increased interest = VENTILATED FRAME WALL be of clay blocks, concrete 
among dairy farmers as a blocks, lightweight con- 
result of the new plan to | i ce crete. All masonry units 
a make it the central struc- should be laid up with a 
f ture of a dairy unit. As the ft om one-to-three Portland ce- 
at irawing indicates, a sani- ment mortar tempered only 
.. tary milkhouse, silo for corn __ with 10 pounds of lime put- 
. lage, a silo for grass silage, ty to the sack of cement. 
i ind separate structure for his provides a waterproof 
c grain, chopped hay, bed- mortar joint which does not 
‘ ling, and loose hay com- freeze and crack the ma- 
h plete the unit, which is sur- . p sonry units in the wall. 
‘counded by a convenient designed to up production, protect 
5. ttle yard; The arrasige- is lls GALVANIZED meal 
: ent requires the least pos- building investment, and cut chore- window frames are sug 
: ble amount of chore-time, , Aut : gested to complete the fire 
: provides safe storage, com-. time for Farmerica’s alert dairymen proof, rotproof masonry 
2 f table go and good i aaotorky he door 
} initation. Furthermore, it . may be of metal or wood. 
. an be built complete at a By S. A. Witzel While the windows should 
« rice comparable to thecom- Caeety of Wheat be of the type which provide 
in two-story type of barn. draft-free ventilation, in the 
" The one-story barn is of more severe climates ele 
7 asonry construction with a wood- For greatest fire-resistance, Portland _ tric or gravity ventilation will be de 
. ime roof covered with incombusti- cement plaster can be used on metal _ sirable. Some dairymen are going so 
am material. The ceiling in the barn lath; and fireproof insulation could far as to use forced-air ventilation 
ay also be of incombustible ma- also be used. However, if the attic is and artificial heat, altho this is a new 
% rial. Thoro insulation against heat closed off entirely, the fire hazard idea whic h will require further study 
q summer and heat losses in the will be low even if combustible in- Other dairymen have kept the 
a vinter is obtained by placing fill in-  sulation is used. Because ceiling in- ventilation costs down by installing 
/ ~ 





lation between the ceiling joists. sulation may be reasonably inex-_ one intake for | Continued on page 4; 
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Pork BY Postel 


Postel’s Berkshire-Hampshire crosses are cheaper to pro- 


duce and come closer to packer standards than purebreds 


The pork produced by Philip H. 
Postel on his Southside Stock Farms, 
Green County, Illinois, has been in 
the national limelight for several 
years—and here’s the reason: 
Until recently, Postel raised 
mostly Hampshires. With them he 
made a singular record, having 
topped the East Saint Louis market 
with virtually all of 5,000 head for a 
five-year period. But Postel was not 
satisfied merely with top prices. 
Cost of producing hogs was a great- 
er factor in determining profits than 
the prices at which the hogs sold, he 
reasoned. He was already following 
all the commandments of swine- 


management. How could he produce 





The main hog barn at Postel'’s Southside Siock Farm 





In 1936, 1937, and 1938 Postel’s crossbred hogs won the grand championship 
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hogs cheaper? Why not try cross- 
breeding? 

Postel had been producing Hamp- 
shires that conformed rigidly to 
breed standards, but believed that 
breed standards and packer stand- 
ards did not jibe. As the ultimate 
end of hogs is on the market, he de- 
cided to see if a Berkshire-Hampshire 
cross would come nearer to the ideal 
market hog. 

“We selected purebred Hampshire 
sows,” explained Postel, ““because 
they are good mothers, good rust- 
lers, and save more pigs. Pig-eating 
is virtually unknown and lying 
on pigs is minimized.” Purebred 
Berkshire boars were used because 





Cross brad Hampshere 


By C. H. Burgess 


“they have a lox of ham, are go 
feed-lot hogs, and dress well.” 
The Berkshire-Hampshire cross 
the perfect market type, Post 
thinks. These hogs have big ham 
broad loins; the legginess of th 


Hampshire is absent; the snout is of 
medium length; and the body is not 


too long. “This type of market h« 
conforms closely to packer stan 
ards,” said Postel, “‘and is in cor 
trast to the old type which had to 


much arch in the back, was too long, 
too tall. The old type was more of 


a lard hog.” 
PosTEL found his crossbre: 


proved other theories of crossbreed 
ing enthusiasts: They grew faste: 


thus making more efficient use of 
feed. (It is not unusual for the Poste! 


porkers to reach 250 pounds at si 
months.) Dressing percentage wa 
excellent, | Continued on page 3 





‘Phil H-Postel. | 


John Clay «Co. 


awards in the International's carlot divisio: 
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«| | THE SWISS CALL IT 
| “Bergkultur” 
—and those who farm hill coun- 
try are finding it an answer to 
their soil-erosion problems 
| By Kenneth Davis 


HEN a Swiss moves, he 
metimes misses his Alps. Young 
\. J. Von Arx knew this when he 
ne to America in 1874, and like 
iny another of his friends, he 
ped to find a land which reminded 
m of home. A year or so later he 
iw Bush Valley, in Houston Coun- 
Minnesota, and knew that this 

is the place. 
Bush Valley is one of those little 
kets in the hills which dot the 
theastern part of the state. A 
rrow valley floor merges with a 
idual slope which reaches to the 
t of steep, wooded hillsides. A 
iutiful scene, you may say, tho 
; scarcely adapted to profitable 
ming. But Von Arx came of an 
hill-farming family—one which 
been living for generations from 
rocky slopes of Switzerland— 
he knew what would happen 
n spring rains coursed down his 
. He set out to show the doubt- 
a thing or two and he ended by 





fision 








setting a pattern years ahead of the 
modern conservationists. 

Most of his immigrant neighbors, 
on the other hand, had been trades- 
men in the old country; they plowed 
their Minnesota fields the way the 
flatland farmers plowed theirs—and 
were puzzled when deep gullies ap 
peared in their fields and valuable 
soil disappeared never to return. 
Von Arx plowed the slopes in strips, 
breaking out a strip, leaving a strip 
of grass, then breaking out another 
all the way up the hillside. Bergku/ 
tur or conturfluegen this was called 
in Switzerland; it was the accumu 
lated wisdom of generations. 


THE original purchase made by the 
newcomer consisted of 80 acres. 
Three years later, another 60 acres 
were added; and the size of the farm 
was soon increased to include the 6 
acres north of the original 80, mak- 
ing 200 in all. 

“Father had devised a method for 


Joe Von Arx on the binder as he har- 
vests oats on a strip. In the background 
are visible the strips of a neighbor 





Twins Mary and Joe, shown with 
the family pet, operate 140 acres 
of the original farm. Older broth- 
er William has the other 60 


On this farm corn is planted on 
slopes as steep as 23 percent 
without any appreciable erosion 


starting on the level or contour when 
plowing the land,” the son told this 
writer recently. “I was given a piece 
of binder twine of which one end wa: 
attached to the bridle of the nearest 
horse. I was told to walk on the 
boundary of the strip either above 
or below the strip being plowed 

usually above—to guide the horse 


CorN strips were not often put in 
on the steep slopes. When they were 
planted, they were never wider than 
75 feet and were always separated 
by strips of hay. On the very steep 
slopes, long rotations were practiced 

a strip in corn one year was planted 
to grain the next, seeded to hay, and 
then kept in meadow for an indefi- 
nite period. On some of the steep 
slopes, a strip or two was sometime: 


plowed in the fall, seeded to winter 
wheat, and returned to meadow the 
following year. A common rotation 
for a strip has been one year of small 

| Continued on pag 30 
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grain, fol- 
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Wide World 








HERE COMES THE 
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To insure his fidelity, this Dutch bride gives the groom a mixture of brandy and raisins after x ‘ e 


eating some herself. This comes from an old belief that the same food makes the same flesh 


Ewing Galloway 





Hirz 





African women do all the work, so the 
groom rides from wedding as his wife walks 


Hirz 





Chinese brides fear jealous and dangerous 
flying demons; hence they wear veils 
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And with her come a host of our June wed- 
ding customs, plucked from the imagination 


of festive well-wishers all over the world 


a ushers and bridesmaids wave goodbye, th 


car drives off in a shower of rice and footwear, a! 
another wedding has done its part in making Ju! 
a busy month in America. A common scene—noth 
ing out of the ordinary about it—and yet it is a 
strange one. Why, for example, must the lucky pair 
be bombarded by heavy shoes, confused as they 
The wedding bouquet at are by rice-filled air? How did the ring happen t 


left above was originally have such a significant part in the ceremony? What 
a symbol of fertility.Rice good is the best man? 
was thrown to feed and The reasons for these and many other marriag 


pa aga a ro a customs go back to the beliefs, the superstitions oO! 
which might possibly S€ = hundreds and thousands of years ago. We know 
lurking in the vicinity : , as : 

that the Egyptians used _[ Continued on page 2 


The tradition-conscious English do it this way. Puffing friends haul the wedding party home 


Ewing Galloway 
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LETS DRIVE 


Maritim 


Like the hull of a stranded ship, the huge > 
Pierced Rock stands out above the little vil- 
lage of Perce. Farther out is Bonaventure Island, 
once a pirate stronghold, today a bird refuge 
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FOREST RESERVE 
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Vacation 


Just around the corner for motor- 
minded farm families, the Ca- 
nadian Peninsula Country will take 
you back three centuries to a 
cool, rugged land of tiny villages, 
fishing fleets, sea-bordered drives, 
and friendly old-country peoples 


By M. S. Hopkins 


N EASTERN Canada there is a 
vacationland which mirrors the 
Europe of centuries ago. Along its 
southern coast red cliffs and pin- 
nacles stand outin striking contrast 
with the blue of the water and the 
green of the pines, while on the 
northern shore huge farm-filled val- 
leys have been hollowed out by 
hundreds of years of erosion. But it 
is the people and their customs that 
draw the attention of the outsider. 

The civilization of the peoples of 
the Gaspé Peninsula is based upon, 


of all things, the codfish; not only 
does this ubiquitous fish figure 
large in the daily diet but it fur- 
nishes practically all of the region’s 
income. So it is not surprising that 
any trip to Gaspésia will be thoroly 
and refreshingly maritime or that 
many of the visiting hours will be 
spent aboard sturdy boats which 
find anchorage in every sheltered 
spot along a wild coastline. Up 
until a few years ago, there were 
no roads at all; everything moved 
by boat. And so it is that the Old 
World has been so completely saved 
for our coming. 

Of course, the land itself con- 
tributes its share. Long, narrow 
strips of farms, divided and sub- 
divided thru inheritance, are har- 
vested with cradles and scythes, 
tilled with primitive ox-drawn 
plow s. Wells with sw eeps are com- 
monplace. The farm scene echoes 
the past, too. 

On our way to the Gaspé from 
Iowa last summer we turned north 
and east [Continued on page 27 





@ The sturdy hulls of fishing vessels are to be seen every- 
where along the Gaspesian coastline. Tho many are motor- 
driven today, sails are still commonplace in the North 
Atlantic's one great industry—the hunt for more codfish 


#A few years ago there were 
no roads on the Gaspe, and 
ox- and dogcarts served 
limited transportation needs 
with reliability if not speed 


Outdoor ovens made of 
clay are used in baking 
bread. A fire is built in the 
oven, raked out when clay 
is hot. Bread is then put in 


+ 





The city of Quebec's most noticeable land- 
mark is the huge and florid Chateau Frontenac 
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FOR Poultr 


One of the numerous vitamin experiments now in progress: J. W. Kelley > 
studying the influence of a Vitamin-E-deficient ration on young pullets 


By Neal Brown 


OU often hear: “Why all this 
fuss about the vitamins? My mother 
raised chickens before we ever heard 
of them, and she didn’t do such a 
bad job, either.” True, but how 
mapy winter eggs did Mother ever 
get; how many chicks did she ever 
hatch before the middle of April? 
And when did those April- and May- 
hatched pullets start laying? Not in 
October and November, as we ex- 
pect them to do now! 

The more we get away from Na- 
ture, the more we have to know 
about Nature. To illustrate that 
claim, we must go back a long time. 
As far back as 40 years ago our 
chickens were fed only grain. Then, 
as packing house by-products (in- 
cluding meat scraps) became avail- 
able, poultry-raisers found out they 
could get more eggs by feeding meat 
scraps. And they got them—not 
only in the spring and summer when 
the chickens ran outdoors, but also 
later in the fall and winter when 
they couldn’t get out in the sun- 
shine or the sun didu’t shine. Far- 
ther away from Nature! Pretty soon 
poultry-raisers started having trou- 
ble in the wintertime. Their hens 
lost the use of their legs—quit laying. 

About the same symptoms ap- 
peared when poultrymen tried to 
raise chicks before they could run 
out in the sunshine. Leg weakness, 
it got to be called, because the 
chicks went down on their legs. 
Some poultrymen thought it was 
the contact with the bare ground 
that they lacked. So they shoveled 
the snow away in front of the brood- 
er houses and let them run out. It 
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helped—especially 


when there was sun- 
shiny weather. But 
the poultry-raisers 
looked down instead 
of up for their help. 
Then came the dis- 


covery of Vitamin D, 
the sunshine vitamin. 
Chicks raised in con- 
finement, with artifi- 
cial sunshine from a mercury-quartz- 
vapor arc lamp, grew well and 
“stayed up.” Artificial irradiation, it 
was called. Soon someone else dis- 
covered that cod-liver oil would do 
the same thing for the chicks when 
it was fed to them. And then came 
the great boom period in poultry- 
raising. By taking the sunshine into 
the house (whether by a special 
lamp or thru fish oils) the old trou- 
bles disappeared! 


Bur lots of animal protein, plus 
Vitamin D, took chickens still far- 
ther away from Nature. When you 
upset natural feeding methods and 
thereby stimulate an animal to ur- 
usual growth or productivity, some 
other weakness in the animal is re- 
vealed. Then you have to make still 
more adjustments in the ration. 
That’s the history of poultry-feeding 
-the discovery of the vitamins 
needed and the sources of them. 
Our scientists tell us now that 
eggs are a rich source of Vitamins 
A, B, D, E, and G. The hen must 
get them from somewhere. And 
when she lays 150 to 200 eggs a year, 
she needs a lot more vitamins than 
the jungle hen did that laid only 









The modern poultryman is be- 
coming vitamin-conscious—and 
with good reason. Livability and 


production are being stepped 
up by the addition of high-vita- 


min ingredients to poultry feeds 


enough eggs in the spring to repr 
duce her kind. We must get the 
vitamins into the hen’s ration son 
how. So suppose we start with Vit 
min A and run thru our vitamin 
A, B, C’s as far as they are know 
today. 


VITAMIN A: In scientific circh 
Vitamin A is frequently called th 
anti-infective vitamin. It has bee: 
discovered that it has a direct rela 
tion to the epithelial (outer) cells « 
the skin. For that reason chicken 
that don’t get enough Vitamin A 
get a roupy sort of condition in the 
throats. Nutritional roup, it’s som: 
times called. The salivary and mi 
cous glands of the mouth and throat 
just seem to dry up. It also strik 
the eyes, with the result that th 
lids stick together. Even the kidney 
are involved where large deposits of 
urates pile up and poison the fow 
Chicks that don’t get enough Vita 
min A walk in a peculiar, zigzag 
manner. 

The scientists tell us that chick 
require 300 to 400 U.S. P. (U. 5 
Pharmacopoeia) units of Vitamin A 
per 100 grams of feed, and that lay 
ing hens re- [ Continued on page 70 
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-+ +more pleasure --- in owning 


THE LONGEST OF THE LOT” 


The Master 85 Town Sedan, $699* 
THE VERY LONGEST OF ALL LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


From front of grille to rear of body —for length where 
length counts—Chevrolet for ’40 out-measures all 


other cars in its field! 


You want your money’s worth when you buy that new 
automobile! . . . You want the longest of all lowest-priced 
cars! ... You want a big, roomy Chevrolet for ’40— measuring 
181 streamlined inches from front of grille to rear of body! 

You'll get a lot more pride out of ownership of this car, 
because its extra length, like its New ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling 
and Body by Fisher, means extra beauty, extra richness, extra 
luxury. 

You'll get a lot more comfort out of it, too, because its extra 
length also means extra riding-smoothness over all types 
of roads. 

And you'll also get a lot more pleasure, because, in addition 
to out-measuring all oth-r lowest-priced cars, Chevrolet out- 
accelerates, out-climbs and out-performs them, too. 

The best proof of these extra values is that Chevrolet is 
winning more buyers than any other motor car, for the ninth 
time in the last ten years! Better eye it—try it—buy it— today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH, 


Cue it - 
Buy it/ 


*659 


MASTER 85 BUSINESS COUPE 
Other models slightly higher 
“All models priced at 
Flint, Michigan. 
Transportation based 
on rail rates, state 
and local taxes (if 
any), optional equip- 
ment and accessories 








GHEVROILET S Fot Again!” Eze 
gain! \Meteeaias 
’ notice. 
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Keeping the 








Wheels of Agriculture Turning 


with Dependable 


CHAMPION Spark Plugs! 


ROGRESSIVE agricultural 

America is now mechan- 
ized beyond anything dreamed 
of a generation ago. One of 
our biggest jobs is to make 
dependable spark plugs that 
will keep the wheels of agri- 
culture turning. 


You who demand the utmost 
in service and dependability 
from your cars,trucks, tractors 
and stationary engines prob- 
ably don’t have to be reminded 
that it is vitally important to 
the economy and performance 
of every engine to use the best 
spark plugs money can buy, 
and always maintain them in 
good condition. 


Champion Spark Plugs bring 


maximum ignition efficiency to 
every engine. Product of the 
world’s largest exclusive spark 
plug manufacturer, backed by 
research and engineering un- 
equaled by any other, and with 
a record of better performance 
indelibly written in the record 
books of racing and record 
breaking, Champions are by 
every standard the better spark 
plugs for every engine. 


Demand Champions. Have 
them tested and cleaned at 
regular intervals, and replaced 
after 10,000 miles or once a 
year. (n that way you'll keep 
every engine efficient, eco- 
nomical and dependable, re- 
gardless of time and operating 
conditions. 
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Power to the Tractor 


| Continued from page 1 





pickers and hay bucks is being used 
A replacement metal bow! will not cra 
if a fire does start. 





Does your tractor look like the o1 
in the photograph above? Operators 
often neglect their tractors and allow 
them to become covered with dust and 
dirt. This blanket over the tractor ma 
cause it to run hot, to say nothing of th 
possibility of some of the dirt getting 
into the engine whenever motor oil is 
added. If dirt reaches the crankcase, 
may plug the pump screen. Such ma 
terial may even get into the fuel tank 
lines and carburetor jets. 





best 
excessive 
use of high-quality motor oi] of thé 


One of the 
against 


insurance policies 
engine wear is the 





recommended grade. Follow your in 
struction manual or lubrication recom 
mendation manual when choosing the 
proper grade oil for your tractor and be 
careful in the handling of the oil so as 
to keep dirt out of the engine. The manu 
facturer built long, trouble-free servic: 
into his tractor; good lubrication w 
help keep it there. 





COMING IN JULY—In the next issue of 
Successful Farming you'll find information 
about electric motors; a story of travel on 
the Mississippi; an.article on insect-con- 
trol. Homemakers will enjoy a discussion 
of irons and other equipment, not to men- 
tion summer desserts, Dressmaking, and | 
many other features. Be sure not to miss them. 
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Maritime Vacation 


| Continued from page 79 | 


from Detroit, paused at historic Mon 
treal, and came at last to Quebec, the 
gateway to Europe in America. The only 
walled city on this continent, it looked 

ke some medieval stronghold, with the 
dramatic Chateau Frontenac towering 
up in the center of the town. Tiny shops 

antique and otherwise—abound here. 


Bur the Gaspé was calling, and, half 
regretfully, we crossed the great Saint 
Lawrence and turned northeast again 
thru a procession of sleepy little villages, 
each weighed down by an oversized 
church. Flowers were blooming deliri- 
ously, great red-velvet dahlias and 
masses of garden fowers—pansies, phlox, 
hydrangeas, tigerlilies, hollyhocks. 

An easy day’s journey thru this coun 
try and we entered the Peninsula proper. 
The first night out from Quebec, we 
stopped at Riviére-du-Loup, a lumber 
town, full of waterfalls and smelling of 
sawdust. There was a supper of red 
salmon and homemade preserves that 
seemed like a good omen of the gas 
tronomic pleasure that lay ahead. 

Just beyond the town the next morn- 
ing we began seeing peculiar loaf-shaped 
affairs of clay, built on a platform and 
usually protected by a little roof. Our 
curiosity getting the better of us, we 
stopped to ask the pleasant-faced girl 
in the photograph about them. She ex- 
plained that they were ovens for baking 
bread. First a fire is built inside, then 
when the oven is hot the fire is raked out 
and the bread put in with the long-han 
dle -d paddle. “Clay oven “bread | s served 
in some of the small hotels along the way 
and can be easily recognized by its 
thick, crunchy crust and pleasant but 
unusual flavor. 

Altho trafic on the highway is not 
heavy, you never know what may. be 
just around the corner. The middle of 
the road may be firmly occupied by a 
tranquil couple in a buggy or by a plod 
ding ox drawing a farm cart, or even by 
a dog pulling a wagon overflowing with 
children. 


Ti 1E people are all courteous and friend 
ly and almost as clean as their spotless 
houses. 

Every house boasts’ a huge, shiny, 


ckel-trimmed stove and the picture of 


saint, but there is no such uniformity 
their amazingly varied exteriors. 
Some are direct descendants of 17th 
Century French farmhouses, others are 
just pure flights of imagination. All the 
houses in one locality are usually quite 
similar, but less than 50 miles away an 
ntirely different stvle will be the vogue 
another evidence of the little contact 
ne village had with its neighbors before 
the road was built. 
There are flat-topped houses trans 
inted from the city, others with 
square hipped roofs and great frowning 
mansards, but the most charming are 
the little steep-roofed cottages like 
Normand) farmhouses. Strangest of all 
re curving roofs and cornices that look 
ke Japanese pagodas and made us 
wonder if some early sea captain had 
built the first one in recollection of far- 
away trading voyages. We wondered, 
too, about the second-story doors we 
saw on all the [ Continued on page 30 





AND THERE’S A 


DODGE $6-Rated TRUCK 


TO FIT EVERY FARM HAULING JOB! 





Yo SAVE MONEY all along the line 
—you save on gas, on oil, on tires 
and on maintenance —with a truck 
that fits your job! Each Dodge Job- 
Rated truck is especially engi- 
neered, built and “‘sized”’ to fit a 
particular hauling job! Each has 
exactly the right one of 6 great 
Dodge truck engines—exactly the 


right clutch, transmission, rear 
axle, springs and brakes—to deliver 
top performance, maximum 
economy! 

You can DEPEND on it—there’s 
a Dodge Job-Rated truck for your 
farm that can save money... for 
YOU! Remember—Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks are priced with the 
lowest for every capacity. 








YAP SL AAYt 





° A" 
NUMBER OF ENGINES 6 


LOOK? compare DODGE TRUCKS WITH 
THOSE MADE BY TWO OTHER COMPANIES 
MANUFACTURING LOW-PRICED TRUCKS 
DODGE OFFERS FAR WIDER SELECTION 


DOD COMPANY 





See your dependable 
Dodge dealer for easy 
budget terms. 

. 


Learn HOW to Get a Better Truck! 


Learn how a truck to 
fit-the-job can save 
YOU money! Ask 
your Dodge dealer or 
write Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, ich. 


COMPANY 





























and BODY MODELS 


NUMBER OF WHEELBASES| 17 9 6 
NUMBER OF GEAR RATIOS| 16 6 9 
DODGE HAS 6 | COMPANY A HAS3| COMPANY BHAS 4 
NUMBER OF CAPACITIES 4 wt Pe23 Ton | %2%et2Ton 4 %at Vs Ton 
NUMBER OF STD. CHASSIS 96 58 a2 











PRICES begin at | $465 | 450 





$474 '8 











Prices shown are for Ye-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered at Main Factory, federal taxes included—state ond 
local toxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice 
Figures used in the above chart are bosed on published data 








FOR-TOM CHASSig 













DEPEND ON DODGE 
ob Relea TRUCKS 


with flat face cowl, de. 
etroit, Mich. 


transportation 
Oca taxes (if 





» State and 
@Dy) extra. 


TON CAPACITIES ..96 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 


eX FA TELLER 
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Speaking of. Stains 


.. FRUIT, BERRY, BEVERAGE, GRASS 
FLOWER, BLOOD; MANY INK, DYE 
MEDICINE 


.. CLOROX 


removes all these 
relate Mal lilac) Emilee 


Even Scorch, Mildew 


= 








(Waar A JOY it is to see stubborn 
stains disappear as if by magic! The 
gentle beauty-restoring touch of 
Clorox quickly banishes countless 
ugly spots and stains from white and 
color-fast cottons and linens. In the 
regular laundering process Clorox 
gently bleaches white cottons and lin- 
ens snowy-white (brightens fast colors), 
makes them fresh-smelling, sanitary. 


Clorox also deodorizes, disinfects 
and removes numerous stains from 
glassware, crockery, tile, marble, 
enamel, porcelain, linoleum, painted 
wood surfaces. Clorox is especially 
helpful at jam and jelly making time 
for removing fruit and berry stains; 
for deodorizing and disinfecting 
musty jars and glasses. Clorox pro- 
vides protective cleanliness in laun- 
dry, kitchen, bathroom 
—has many important 
personal uses. Direc- 
tions on the label. 

“CLOROX: CLEAN. 
~ its hygienically = 





















AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


BLEACHES - DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS. Even Scorch Mildew 


PURE - SAFE 






DEPENDABLE 
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Farm Manager Howe (left) and Ed Meredith check nipple-feeding experiment 


S200 by your Colles 


By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


A\pPaRENTLY you folks liked the 
column on the Meredith Farm last 
month, and I want to thank you for 
your many fine letters commenting on 
it. So many requested information on 
our calf-raising methods that I am going 
to devote my space this month to a 
discussion of them. 

The other day Bill Keegan, fieldman 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club, and 
Walt Berger, a local manufacturer of 
rolled oats, were visiting at the Mere- 
dith Farm and admired the fine condi- 
tion of the Jersey calves. Soon they were 
in a whale of an argument. Keegan, 
being a Jersey man, insisted that their 
thriftiness was due to the good Jersey 
milk they were being fed; and Berger, 
sticking up for rolled oats, argued that 
the rolled oats in their grain mixture 
was responsible. 

Finally, to settle the argument, they 
turned to Manager “Shorty” Howe, 
whose chest by this time had expanded 
out of all proportion to his size. Shorty 
was forced to disappoint both of them 
and claimed that the calves had done 
extra well because of nipple-feeding and 
the wire floors that he installed recently. 

Shorty started using nipple-feeding 
about a year ago after he had read an 
article in Successful Farming (page 63, 
November, 1938) on how Carl Francisco 
of Edna, Kansas, had successfully used 
discarded rubber teat-cup inflations 
from his milking machines and narrow- 
neck bottles to feed his calves. 

After shopping around a bit, Shorty 
found he was able to buy the buckets 
shown in the illustration above from a 
commercial manufacturer for about $2. 
The buckets are well constructed and 
come complete with detachable nipples. 
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Shorty tells me that they have fewer 
digestive troubles than when the calves 
gulp their milk down as they did when 
pail-fed. “‘As a matter of fact, we haven't 
had a case of digestive trouble yet.” 

At the Meredith Farm, a newbor: 
calf is kept on the cow for a day and a 
half to two days before it is switched t 
nipple-feeding. Whole milk is fed at th: 
rate of about one pound of milk for ever 
10 pounds of calf, and as a further d 
gestive aid one-half pint of lime water 
added to the milk at every feeding. At 
the present time, all calves are nipple-fe: 
until they are one month to six weeks old 


A DRY calf-starter, the formula fo: 
which was developed by Cornell Univer 
sity, supplements the whole milk. This 
is the formula: 


Ground yellow corn 
Rolled oats 

Wheat bran 
Linseed meal 
Whitefish meal 
Dried skim milk ae, 
Steamed bonemeal.... .50 
Ground limestone. ... . .50 
NG 23 g's ike 4 
Cod-liver oil... 


-2§ pound 


m WW 


OWN OC On 


@) 


wn“ 
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The wire floors in the calf pens that 
Shorty installed recently have proved t 
be an excellent investment because the 
keep the calves off cold floors and th 
bedding is always dry. The floors ar 
made of 11-gauge wire with one-inc! 
mesh on four- by six-foot frames, rais« 
about six inches from the floor, and ar 
removed and disinfected every four t 
six weeks. The pens are much more sani 
tary; and Shorty believes they have cut 
losses from colds and pneumonia. 

That’s all this month—and in closing 
let me remind you that I will be looking 
forward to receiving your letters. 








ss COME AND GET IT 


CHER-TASTING— 
MULDER SMOKING- 


with the tobacco that BURNS COOLER! 






maa fT 





x 


SMOOTH AND MELLOW IN pipes — 
DRAWS EASY, BURNS EVEN ! 


SHAPES UP FAST, SMOOTH IN “mAKiN's" 
PAPERS. SWELL BODY ano AROMA! 



































: , a Fe | TV Ue. | i . 3 
WERE MIGHTY PRINCE ALBERT 
PRINCE ALBERT ROUND ae neg 
y UICK, EVEN_NO 
rer HERE. IT SMOKES . 
es COOLER, MILDER 
nt \aaree we = CUT! PA. TASTES 
4 RICHER, T0O— 
a WITHOUT 
to HARSHNESS | 
he 
TY 
d 
At @ “When men give anything a nick-name,” says @ T. J. Perrow says he could almost roll Prince 
id. Harold Higgins, “it means they’re pretty fond of Albert smokes behind his back. He adds: “P. A. 
it. And that goes for Prince Albert—the favorite ‘makin’s’ cigarettes roll up smooth, firm, and fast! 
for tobacco ’round these parts. There’s rich, full-bod- They hold their shape better and smoke mel- 
se ied taste in every pipeful of P. A., and it’s mel- lower —without any ‘nip.’ They draw right, too. 
low!” Well, Harold, that’s just how Prince Albert Prince Albert gives a man a real buy in smoking 
got to be the world’s largest-selling tobacco. joy.” So says many a roll-your-owner, ““T. J.” 
I In recent laboratory 
*“‘smoking bowl’’ tests, 
Prince Albert burned 
DEGREES 
GREL 
re — 
ch Y CRIMP CUT COOLEK 
e\ — LONG B ghee Af 
re ‘im every Aedes bt than the average of the 
Ce cket tin oF 30 other of the largest- 
- ce Albert THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE selling brands tested... 
4 | Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina coolest of all! 
ng 
ng 
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Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 
The proper way to use the tele- 
phone for best results is to hold 
the transmitter directly in front of 
the lips while you are talking. 


age of quizzes 
f telephot 
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Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember ... it may be your best 
friend or your best customer. Greet 
him as pleasantly as you would if 
you were face to face. Pleasant peo- 
ple get the most fun out of life 
anyway. 














Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Thoughtlessly slamming the re- 
ceiver may appear like an act of 
discourtesy to the person to whom 
you have been talking. You don’t 
mean it, of course, but it may leave 
the wrong impression. 





Do You Talk Naturally? 


Normal tone of voice is best. Whis- 
pered words are indistinct. Shout- 
ing distorts the voice and may make 
it gruff and unpleasant. 

















Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in answer- 
ing may mean that you miss an im- 
portant call. The person calling 
may decide that no one is there 
and hang up. 











THE BELL SYSTEM CORDIALLY 
WORLD’S FAIR AND THE 


INVITES YOU 
GOLDEN GATE INT 
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TO VISIT ITS EXHIBITS 
ERNATIONAL 


AT THE NEW YORK 
EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Here Comes 
the Bride! 


| Continued from page 


wedding rings before the birth of Chr 
flower girls were a “must” in the Ron 
Empire. Even the modern jokes ab 
the mother-in-law 
cient beliefs. Let us consider some tr: 
tions and how they began: 

Among the roaming tribes of | 
rope thousands of years ago, mart 
was most often accomplished by « 
ture; the young man simply kidnap 
his bride-to-be and got away as qui 
as possible. Usually he took a friend 
two along to cover his retreat when t 
irate parents of the bride should disc« 
the state of affairs, and the friend lat 
became known as the best man. 7 
honeymoon, too, is a result of “‘marriag 
by capture’; usually the bride 
groom had to hide for a while until | 
parents cooled off. The name “hone 
moon” comes from a custom of mu 
later date—the bride and groom drank 
mead, a wine made from honey, for t 
first month of wedded life. 


have a basis in 


THE use of the wedding ring dat 
back so far that nobody is quite su 
how it started, but some savage trib 
today believe that a portion of a mar 

soul enters into his wife’s body when he 
places the ring on her finger, and this 
is a probable explanation. 

As civilization advanced and com 
merce raised its ugly head, marriage b 
purchase became the accepted practice 
The would-be husband paid a go« 
round sum (depending on the beaut 
and general usefulness of the young 
lady) to the bride’s family, married her 
with their blessing. In some countries 
the situation was reversed; the gi! 
parents paid the young man to take he: 
away, the idea being that the invest 
ment was worth while because of 
great expense of keeping a daughter 
This is still prevalent in many countries, 
France, for instance, and even in the 
United States we have wedding present 
and the “hope chest.” 

Shoe-throwing was once a symbol 
the exchange of authority. If a man cast 
his sandal upon a piece of land, it meant 
he claimed it; likewise if he threw a shor 
at the bride and groom, it meant that 
he had washed his hands of the wh 
business and the groom could look aft 
her from then on. Rice and other grai: 
were symbols of fertility, as were flowers 

The bridal veil is a usage of mixed a 
cestry. Among some peoples, where ma 
riage was still on a commercial basis, th« 
groom was not permitted to see th 
bride until after the ceremony, presun 
ably because he might repent of h 
good intentions. Elsewhere, young wom 
en were particularly likely to be bot! 
ered by demons and other evil spirit 
around the time of their marriage, 
that if a girl were beautiful, it was ver 
important not to let one see her. V: 
developed from these beliefs. 

So it is that old superstitions hav 
their echoes today. The customs of tl 
modern marriage are derived from a 
ages, from many different peoples. W: 
have the best man, go on honeymoon 
eat cake, and throw things—just t 
make sure that our brides and grooms 
get everything that’s coming to them. 
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Paint for Keeps 
| Continued from page 14 | 


xide is a durable pigment when used 
without excessive amounts of fillers. Its 
red color is familiar on farms of the Mid- 
dlewest. It is comparatively cheap. 
Black paint made with carbon black and 
similar pigments; and yellow, red, and 
brown paints made with natural earth 
pigments in which the color is caused 
mainly by iron oxide are also durable. 

Red lead and blue lead are both good 
metal-protective paints, and recent 
tests have also shown metallic zinc 
paint to be a good rust-preventer. 

4 common method of cheapening 
paints is to put in large amounts of fillers 
or extenders. Calcium carbonate (whit- 
ing or ground limestone), aluminum or 
magnesium silicates (abestine, talc, 
China clay, or soapstone), silica (quartz 
sand), and barium sulfate (barytes) are 
generally used. Dark paints can carry 
more filler than white or tinted paints. 
The iron oxide need not amount to more 
than 30 percent of the pigments in a 
good, red barn paint. In green or black 
paints the opaque pigments should be 20 
percent or more of the total. 


M< IST painting authorities say that 
the vehicle or liquid should be at least 8 
and preferably go percent linseed oil for 
painting exterior wood. The remainder 
of the liquid may be made up of volatile 
thinner and drier. Genuine turpentine 
s the best thinner. Bargain paints usu- 
ally. substitute “‘mineral spirits,” gaso- 
ne, kerosene, or “substitute turpen- 
tine.”” Soybean oil may be used for part 
f the linseed oil but not for over $c 
percent of the total liquids. Other oils 
are often substituted for linseed, but 
none are as good. 

In barns, particularly dairy barns, 
that are not well ventilated the vapor 
from the livestock gets so heavy during 
cold weather that it may be forced thru 
the walls. It condenses when it reaches 
the outside surface and may cause blis 
tering and peeling of the outside paint. 
lo avoid paint failures it may be desir 
ible to paint inside with white lead and 

paint or long oil-spar-varnish alumi 
num paint. (Spar varnish gets its name 
because it is used for spars of ships.) 

\luminum paint, made by incorporat 
ng aluminum powder in long oil-spar- 
varnish, is also suitable for painting met 
il tanks or buildings. It is especially de 

rable when heat-reflecting properties 
ire important. Metal surfaces should 
e coated first with red lead or blue 
ead paints to stop rust. Aluminum 
paint is also sometimes used for stopping 
bleeding thru use of creosote. 

But regardless of how you do it (and 
tor the first year or so almost regardless 
f the paint you buy) you’re going to 

ke the looks of the place when you get 
t shined up with beautifying paint! 
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—for 31 Years 
THE QUALITY 
SPARK PLUG 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, La Salle, 
Nash, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac moter 
cars; Chevrolet, Diamond-T, Federal, 
GMC, International, and White Trucks; 
Allis-Chalmers, Cletrac and Interna- 
tional Harvester Tractors . . . these are 
some of the well-known cars, trucks, 
and tractors which use AC Quality 
Spark Plugs. Trust your spark plug 


requirements to the same brand of 


spark plugs which the leading, big- 
volume manufacturers select. 


Get a set—and Get the difference 
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CLEAN SPARK PLUGS 
start quicker; stop both 
gas waste and power loss 


Dirty or worn spark plugs misfire 
often enough to cut the power out- 
ut of any engine as much as 21%. 
“hey also cause a fuel waste as high 
as one gallon in ten. And, dirty or 
worn plugs make engines slow to 
start. 
If you count on getting the very 
most power and economy from 
your car, truck, tractor, and station- 
ary engine, you ought to have the 
spark plugs cleaned and regapped 
regularly. For the same reason, it’s 
poor economy to postpone plug 
replacement too long. 


Here’s what to do— 


1. Have your car and truck plugs cleaned 
and regapped at any Registered A¢ 
Cleaning Station every 4,000 miles. Give 
tractor and other plugs the same atten- 
tion at least twice a year. 

2. Replace your spark plugs regularly. 
Car and truck plugs can seldom be used 
economically after 10,000 miles. Plugs 
in other engines should be replaced at 
least once a year. 


It’s easy to have plugs cleaned. Just 
take them along on any trip to 
town. If you keep a spare set on 
hand, you won't tie up any equip- 
ment while the dirty plugs are 
being cleaned. 





REPLACE WORN PLUGS WITH NEW AC’s 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION © Gemerai Motors Corporation * FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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FOR BEST QUALITY and 
best results, use good old 
Blue Ribbon Malt. It’s 
packed full 3 pounds of 
the finest wholesomeness, 
purity and unvarying 
high quality. So always 
be sure to call for Blue 
Ribbon Malt. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 


BLUE RIBBON 
MALT 


Ameritas Biggest Seller 
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LAUGHING AT LIFE 






As THE chap was clean- 
ing his gun, along came a 
curious woodsman. 

“Been hunting today?” 
he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Shot anything?” 

“T don’t know yet. I’m 
waiting for the rest of the 
party to get into camp so 
we can call the roll.” 


* * * 


Director: “Have you 
ever had any stage experi- 
ence?” 
Co-ed: “Well, I had my leg in a cast 
once.” 
+ * * 


Mr. Junewed: “Ah, darling, I'd 
rather make love to you than eat.” 

Mrs. Junewed: “Well, I’m afraid 
you'll have to; the delicatessen is closed.” 


* * * 


“Can you tell the difference between 
a good-humored dog and a bad-tempered 


oner 
“Sure, it’s a snap.” 


* * * 


“My husband proposed 10 times 
before I accepted him.” 

“Mmmmmm! Were you acquainted 
with any of the other nine women?” 


* * * 


The prim spinster was dining out and 
while the waiter was standing by the 
table she asked him to find-out the title 
of the piece the orchestra was playing. 

Other duties claimed the waiter for a 
time, and, when he returned, the spinster 
had forgotten her request. To her con- 
fusion the waiter bent towards her and 
whispered: “What Can I Do to Make 
You Love Me?” 


McPherson’s condition was critical 
and his wife, much against her will, was 
obliged to leave him for a short time. 
As she looked down at his shrunken 
form, her hard face softened and the 
tears welled from her eyes. Pulling 
herself together with an effort, she put 
on her old bonnet and returned to the 
bed to say goodbye: “Now remember, 
Angus, no extravagance. If yer feel yer- 
self going, blow out the light.” 


* * * 


Little Tommie’s uncle was visiting at 
his home, so Tommie had to give up his 
bed to make room for him. One morning 
at breakfast the uncle said, “I must 
thank the thoughtful person who put 
the glass of water near my bed. I found 
it very refreshing when I woke up dur- 
ing the night.” 

“Oh,” gasped Tommie, “I bet you’ve 
swallowed my tadpoles and everything!” 
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Mrs. Teawhiffle: “ 
tableynapkins as I told you?” 


Did you change the 


New Maid: “Yes’m. I shuffled ’em 
and dealt ’em out so’s no one gets the 
same one he had at breakfast.” 


“2 3 


““So he praised her singing, did he?” 

“Yes; he said it was heavenly.” 

“Did he really say that?” 

“Well, not exactly; but he probably 
meant that. He said it was unearthly.” 


* * * 


It was a warm day, and a dull case 
concerning the rights of certain river 
commissioners was being argued in 
court. 

Counsel made speeches of intermi- 
nable length, and the judge fell into a 
doze. 

“But we must have water, Your Hon- 
or,” thundered the defending lawyer in 
such stentorian tones that the judge 
came to. 

“All right,” he mumbled, hastily, 
“but only a very little in mine.” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


The American Legion Post Band fur 
nished the music for the wedding re- 
ception and added a touch of humor 
when the bride and groom were ready to 
leave for their train in the snow storm 
by playing that popular tune of a few 
seasons ago, “Storky Weather.” —Mer- 
rill (Ill.) Chronicle 


Miss Mary Gonyer entertained at a 
party Wednesday night, the young folks 
all coming dressed as kiddies and each 
responding with a nursery rhyme. The 
high spot of the evening was Ralph 
Ward’s recitation of ““Mary Had a Little 
Limb.”—Monroe (Ore.) Messenger 





A novel feature of the high-school 
pageant this past season was the beauti- 
ful outdoor petting, for which the big 
trees of Dalton’s Grove were selected.— 


Charteris (Calif.) Tribune 


Gaius Marsten has dislocated a wrist, 
which he received from a frail while 
playing.—Vermont ([ll.) Union 


Playing a card from the tummy in- 
stead of one’s hand is a cardinal error in 
bridge, Mrs. Vose stated.—San Fran- 
cisco (California) Examiner 
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“Farm Chores call for a car with 
a body that’s plenty tough.” 


“Trips To Town call for styl- 
ing that’s in perfect taste.” 





“BEST BET’S BUICK’? is mighty popular advice this year. And a 
prime reason certainly is its striking new Body by Fisher. See how easy 
on the eyes it makes the Buick SureR sedan pictured here—inside as 
well as out—with stronger, clearer Hi-Test Safety Plate Glass not only in 
the windshield, but in all door windows and 
Ventipanes, too. 


\our best beli a two way choice! 


i ae the family their choice—and they'll pick 


the smartest car it’s possible to find. 


There’s no doubt about that—nor about the way 
the new Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher makes 
it easy. Its longer, lower lines and ultra-modern 
fleetness put General Motors cars well out in front 
of the 1940 style parade. 


Even so, you have another choice to make. Style’s 
the thing for pleasure jaunts and trips to town. But 
stamina’s what counts in those daily duties your 
car must do around the farm. 


So consider, too, that the new Body by Fisher is 
the strongest, most solid Unisteel Body that 
General Motors cars have ever had. 


Its solid steel Turret Top is higher-crowned, more 
rigidly reenforced with U-shaped steel crossbows. 
New double-steel paneling gives it added strength. 
And with new support rails and new braces through- 
out—with a wider, more solidly built steel floor—it 
is even more weaveproof and shockproof than ever. 


And beyond all this, the 1940 Bodies by Fisher 
offer another big improvement, in the amount and 


kind of visibility you get. 


It’s a four-way improvement, in fact. The wind- 
shield is wider, the back window from 10% to 18% 
larger, the rear-view mirror more accurately posi- 
tioned. And in all glass areas—in the windshield, 
side windows, and rear alike—there’s genuine 


Safety Plate Glass. 


And you know what that means. With Safety 
Plate Glass there is considerably less distortion 
than with ordinary Safety Sheet Glass. Tests show, 
in fact, that Safety Sheet Glass produces 62% more 
eyestrain than Safety Plate Glass. 


And so it goes throughout. In every detail you'll 
find Body by Fisher fashioned and constructed to 
meet fully the demands of a farm car’s double tife. 
That’s why it pays to remember: this top-value 
Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher is on the new 
General Motors cars only. 










CENERAL 
MOTORS | 


ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 





CHEVROLET PONTIAC CLOSMOBILE - BUICK - LA SALLE - CADILLAC 
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SOI VED MY PROBLEM 100% : 








IT’S THE on THAT’S 


INSULATED 


AGAINST OIL’s WORST ENEMY —HEAT 


Here’s an oil that takes your problem 
by the horns and helps you save—on the 
oil itself, on fuel, on time killing, costly 
breakdowns and repair bills. 

Insulated Texaco Motor Oil is a tough, 
money-saving lubricant. Here’s why: 

It’s the oil that’s Insulated—against the 
high, varnish-forming, oil temperatures 
that modern engines develop. 

It’s the oil that’s Fur-fur-al refined! All 
the harmful sludge and carbon-forming 
impurities are taken out—by the amazing 
Fur-fur-al (produced from farm crops). 

It’s the oil that’s carefully made from 
specially selected Texaco crudes. 

Save! Enjoy quick starts. Get instant, 
over-all protection. Start using Insulated 
Texaco Motor Oil in your cars, trucks, 
tractors and other farm machinery. 








SAVE! See your Texaco Dealer or 
t have the Texaco truck stop by 
He will help you and tell you more about 
MARFAK, the lubricant that lasts twice as 
long as ordinary grease; THUBAN; Extreme 
Pressure Lubricant; Chassis Lubricant; 
Motor Cup Grease; Water Pump Grease; 
Home Lubricant; Texaco Crystalite...and 
the famous Texaco SKY CHIEF and stepped- 
up Fire-Chief gasolines. 








rockwall, 
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YOU CAN'T GET A 


BETTER on AT 2 5 ¢ 


In 1 and 5 quart sealed cans 25¢ a 
quart. Costs less in this useful 5 gallon 
Porpail (a sturdy utility pail good for 
years of service after the oil is used) and 
in 30 and 55 gallon drums. 


WHEN TRACTOR OWNERS 
TALK OIL: 


‘I know good oils 
are cheaper than 
repairs. | find Insu- 
latedT exaco Motor 
Oil to be the cheap- 
est oil I have ever 
used at any price.” 


Chas. Rodenberg = 
Waukomis, Okla. 





“Ie has kept my 
maintenance ata 
very low figure, 
which is very im- 
portant in figuring 
the cost of produc- 
tion.” 

W.H. January— 

Claude, Texas 


“Results most our- 
standing. Have run 
my tractor almost 
continuously 
throughout the 
year and have not 
had to stop for 
repairs. A good 
economical lubri- 
cant.” 

W.H. Kelly— 

Frederick, Okla. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment—Every 
Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 €.S.T., 6:00.M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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Maritime Vacation 


| Continued from page 23 | 


houses around Cap-Chat until someone 
told us they were emergency winter 
exits to the top of snowdrifts. 


Fr YM Sainte-Anne-des-Monts the 
scenery is really magnificent. The road 
gradually climbs up the mountain, runs 
down to sea level, up to the top again, 
and then drops dizzily once more to 
the coast and its rock-strewn beaches. 
In some places where huge cliffs com 
pletely barred the way, the road had to 
be led around the very foot of the great 
granite promontories either on ledges 
cut from the cliffs or raised on cribwork 
to keep the waves from washing over it 
at high tide or in storms. 

The overhanging cliff of Gros-Morne 
shows in its twisted strata something of 
the tremendous upheaval that produced 
these rugged mountains. High on its 
very summit is a tiny parish church 
where spiritual consolation would 
tainly be earned by the climb. 


LittLe fishing coves with pebbly, 
semi-circular beaches are all along the 
coast and fishing boats are everywhere. 
The whole end of the peninsula seems 
literally draped in fishnets, silvery-gray 
nets hung on poles to dry. Everywhere, 
too, is the not-unpleasant smell of dry 
ing fish, split open and laid in rows on 
wire netting spread on racks. 

Surely, we thought, all the cod-liver 
oil and all the codfish balls in the world 
must come from the Gaspé! With twenty 
or thirty million taken each year, the 
wonder is that there is a single cod left 
after 300 years of fishing. But exhaust 
ing the supply doesn’t worry the fisher 
men nearly as mueh as the growing por 
poise menace. These voracious crea 
tures devour the small fish that the cod 
feed upon, and when their food is gone 
the cod, of course, go elsewhere. The 
government is now waging a regular war 
to drive porpoises out of the fishing 
grounds, even resorting to planes to set 
off bombs and depth charges. 

Lunching at Riviére-au-Renard (Fox 
River) we remembered that the helpful 
voung clerk in the hotel at Riviére-du 
Loup had told us that we must be sure 
to order cod’s tongues here. At the time 
we had suspected a joke, but the wait 
ress looked only mildly surprised at our 
asking for such common, everyday food. 
“Oh, yes, we have them, but monsieur 
and madame must wait a few minutes” 
and she scurried off to a great whisper 
ing behind the kitchen door. When they 
did arrive, about the size of a dollar and 
fried to perfection, we found them as 
delicious as any sea food we had tasted. 


J 'ST south of the tip of the Peninsula 
is the pleasant town of Gaspé, which in 
1934 celebrated its 400th anniversary. 
On July 24, 1534, Jacques Cartier, dis- 
coverer of Canada, having “lost an 
ankur” in a storm, landed on the spot 
where the village now stands. Here he 
erected a large wooden cross and took 
possession of the land in the name of the 
king of France. The inhabitants of Gaspé 
today, tho, are mostly English speaking, 
many of them descendants of Tories or 
Loyalists who fled from New England 
and settled there at the time of our 
Revolution. 




















































Some of the finest scenery of the en 
tire trip is between the towns of Gaspé 
and Percé. Not so awe-inspiring and 
rugged as the north coast, but a softer, 
gentler landscape of wooded mountains 
and picturesque valleys. After a last, 
long winding climb to the top of Mont 
Sainte Anne we found spread out at our 
feet a view of really breathtaking love 
liness. There, lighted by the rays of the 
setting sun, was the famous Pierced 
Rock—at its foot a little village of white 
houses and red roofs with a background 
of forest-crowned cliffs and mountains. 
Red stone cliffs jutted out into the bay, 
their landward sides covered with fields. 

The Rocher Percé itself rises nearly 
} feet out of the water and looks like 
the rusty hull of an old steamer with its 
superstructure gone. Close up it is a 
glorious riot of color—purple, red, 
bright-yellow, and blue, with a band of 
vermilion lichen near the summit, the 
whole topped with a mantle of green 
grass and enlivened with the whirring 
white wings of thousands of seafowl. 

You can see Bonaventure Island, 
about three miles out, like a dim, green 
whale resting on the water. One of the 
gorier Gaspésian folktales tells of the 
ogre who used to live on the island and 
had the unfortunate habit of stepping 
over to the mainland to fill his pockets 
with children for lunch. Now it is a bird 
sanctuary with its steep cliffs the nest 
ng place of countless numbers of sea 
fowl, mostly gannets and herring gulls. 

On the leeward side, away from the 
birds, there are a few small farms. 
Among them is the unpretentious home 
of Captain John Duval, a famous priva 
teersman of the Napoleonic wars who 
was given the island as a reward for his 
swashbuckling bravery. In Biard’s gen 
eral store you can see the cutlass and 
the letters of marque that went with it, 
which were presented to him by George 
III; and Willie Duval, the old captain’s 
great-great-grandson, will take you out 
in his motorboat to see the birds on the 
island. 

Percé is a spot to linger in and to leave 
reluctantly, but looking backward at the 
top of Surprise Hill brings the reward of 
a last magnificent view. The road now 
follows the shore of the Baie de Cha- 
leur (Bay of Heat), sometimes called the 
Mediterranean of the north Atlantic, 
for nowhere else are its waters so blue 
under the bright midsummer sun. Fish 
ing is still carried on, but this is a land of 
farms with well-cared-for fields and fine 
herds of cattle browsing in the sweet- 
smelling meadows. 


Here is the end of Gaspésia proper; 
the road turns southeast thru New 
Brunswick. We chose to go this way and 
see new country rather than return the 
way we came, and soon enough we 
found ourselves in the potato fields of 
Maine’s Aroostook County. 

Looking back, perhaps the very high 
est highlight of the trip thru the Pen- 
insula was the breeze that stirred the 
pines with coolness and gave a constant 
nip to the air—‘‘atmospheric cham- 
pagne’”’ it is called. But there were oth- 
ers: the countryside unfolding like a 
series of pictures from old books; the 
stinging voyages in small boats and the 
knowing of their hardy skippers; the 
marvelous foods and lazy hours in little 
inns. We’re going to return to the Gaspé; 
and I think you’d like it, too. So “‘let’s 
drive to a maritime vacation!” 
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Piston Rings wear oul, too 


There’s just nothing you can do about worn-out piston 
rings—except replace them with new rings. The longer 
you wait, the more your engine wears— and the more 
you spend for wasted oil. 

When excessive oil consumption and half-hearted 
performance warn that piston rings are worn out, play 
safe—get Hastings Steel-Vents. Ask for the rings that 
are “tough on oil-pumping, yet gentle on the cylinder 


walls.”” Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Toronto and Winnipeg 


Nore TO USED CAR BUYERS: 

Ask the dealer if it’s Steel. ( 'OUGH...8uT fe) 
2 e " PD OH SO GENTLE / ” 
V ent Reconditioned ... It’s a ( 

better buy if it is. 


SHASTING S— 


ae. oe aoe ee 


Stop Ow- Pumping 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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LAN your vacation NOW 
in a land vastly different 
from your own -- romantic 
ALABAMA! Few states offer 
such an exciting variety of sights to see, 
things to do. Giant power dams ... beau- 
tiful state parks, winding woodland streams 
and mountains . . . inland lakes alive with 
game fish . . . historic ante-bellum homes 
. . . the world-famous area of alluvial soil 
known as the Black Belt ... Spanish moss 
and cane brakes of the coastal plains... 
Mobile, city of five flags . . . salt water fish- 
ing and bathing on the Gulf Coast. These-- 
and many other thrilling adventures -- 
await you in Alabama, where you and your 
family will enjoy a real vacation at very 
low cost! 








@ JORDAN DAM, near Wetumpka, one of 10 giant pow- 
er dams creating 241,600 acres of fine fresh water fishing. 





@CULTIVATING COTTON in Alabama’s famous Black 
Belt, one of the richest farming sections in the world. 
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@LANDING A “BIG ONE” in Mobile Bay. Tarpon, 
king mackerel, ling and other game fish are plentiful. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
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ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER 
of COMMERCE 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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Some of 1,500-farmers present at the Illinois Swine Growers Day, Urbana, study the con- 
struction of a ‘sunshine house,” designed to accommodate two or three sows with litters 


The Farm Month 


In Review 


Economy TO THE WINDS. Looming 
largest in the domestic field have been 
economy and farm credit. President 
Roosevelt’s budget message early in the 
year had started off the economy drive 
on farm appropriations, the House of 
Representatives had gone him one bet- 
ter, but the Senate (by a vote of 63 to 19) 
tossed economy to the winds last month, 
voted 212 million dollars for 1941 parity 
payments, authorized the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to finance 
farm tenant purchases up to 50 million 
dollars and rural elec- 

trification up to 40 

millions. 

The parity payment 
total voted by the Sen- 
ate fell short of the ask- 
ing of the American 
Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, but the attempt 
to gain approval of 607 
million dollars for pari- 
ty was voted down 
with the explanation 


that such a total would endanger 

House approval, might cause 

farmers to lose out entirely on pari- 

ty. (The discussion now rests in 

joint committee of Senate, House.) 
With the Senate approval of the parity 
funds, the drive for other farm plans 
lost some momentum, among them the 
proposals for enactment of processing 
taxes, manufacturers’ sales tax, the in- 
come-certificate-plan, and outright price 
fixing on farm products. 


THE FIGHTING F. C. A. The scrap over 
the Farm Credit Administration, which 
has been smoldering ever since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt transferred the F.C.A. 
to Henry Wal- [| Continued on page 53 



















New Indiana F. F. A. officers 
are (left to right): Robert 
Roupp, secretary; Paul Thurs- 
ton, president; Irvin Schenk, 
vice-president; Paul Zimmer, 
the state representative 


Austrian Archdukes Otto 
and Felix von Hapsburg in- 
spect experimental cattle 
feeding lots at lowa State 
College during their recent 
tour of the Mississippi Valley 
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@ Tor quatity porkers will pro- 
duce more profit if scientifically 
bred-and fed. Likewise, scientifi- 
cally-produced Standard Tractor 
Fuel will save you money and time, 
which means more profit at the 
end of the season. 


So if you’re not now one of the 
many thousands of power farmers 
who are using Standard Tractor 
Fuel, why not switch to this fine 
product? You'll find it will do the 
toughest job at low cost in any 
two-fuel tractor. 


And furthermore, you'll find 
that this long-lasting, uniform fuel 
does not knock or ping under pull 
and does its part to prevent costly 
engine repairs. 

Your local Standard Oil man 
always has Standard Tractor Fuel 
right on his truck, so why not ask 
him to bring a supply today? And 
when he comes to your farm, ask 
him to show you letters from other 
power farmers which prove how 
much they have saved by choosing 
this fuel after testing it in com- 
parison with other brands. 










Hear Everett Mitchell, 
famous farm news commen-= 
tator, on Standard Oil’s 
Farmers’ Fair of the Air, in 
noon-time broadcasts, Mon- 
day through Saturday until June 16, on 
102 Midwest radio stations. 











PRIZE PI 


YOU'LL PROFIT BY PRODUCING 
S AND BY USING 
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Hogs Are the Hobby of Albert J. Arnhold 
of Elwood, Ill., who is shown above beside 
his tractor. He specializes in Chester Whites 
and gets top market prices for his animals 
because of their weight. Mr. Arnhold has 






. ato 
International Winner. Above is Roger 


Amsler, a 4-H Club member of Jasper 
County, Ind., with his 298-pound Hamp- 
shire barrow, Bacon, named grand cham- 
pion at the Chicago International. 


——- 
SUNDARD | 
SERVICE 



















SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


been a regular Standard Oil customer for 
many years and uses Standard Tractor Fuel 
in his power farming operations, declaring 
that it saves him time and money. “Standard 
Tractor Fuel is always uniform,” he says. 


Breeds Fine Hogs. Here is Joseph A. Smisek 
of Lonsdale, Minn., noted breeder of Poland 
China hogs, with some of the ribbons he won 
with his hogs. Mr. Smisek is a steady user of 
Standard Tractor Fuel. 


*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota. 


Copr.1940, Standard Ol Co. (Ind.) 
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This man is one of over 2,000 Sinclair agents who supply 
gasoline, kerosene and lubricants that... 





- « emeet farm requirements. These Sinclair products help 
lower farm operating costs because of their high quality. 
They help protect against costly breakdowns of farm 
equipment due to faulty lubrication. Thousands of... 


; 





- « « trucks delivering Sinclair products cover farm routes 
every week. Just phone or write the nearest Sinclair 
agent. Below are listed some of the Sinclair products 
that, over a season, will save you money on your farm. 
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What's New in Farming 
| Continued from page 9 


meal, and soybean meal. Corn-gluten 
meal is rapidly rising in importance. 
Meat meals were not found to be advan- 
tageous in cattle-feeding. Vitamins have 
not proved as important in beef-produc- 
tion as in the feeding of sheep and swine. 


Soybeans. The New York Experiment 
Station reports a new bean variety to be 
called Seneca, which is expected to 
prove a boon to dairy farmers. Seed will 
not be available until 1941. The new 
variety will be used chiefly for grain; it 
produces about 30 percent more than 
the present popular variety, Cayuga. It 
has been producing more than 35 bushels 
to the acre on the University Farm at 
Ithaca for several years. 
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For fast driving of wooden fence posts 
this new driver is making good records 


» —. - = 





Family-size units for quick freezing and stor- 
age of foods on the farm are now available 


One of the newer and more superior 
soybean varieties is Mount Carmel, re- 
cently named in honor of the southern 
Illinois town in which a seed company 
first introduced the variety. 

The soybean had previously been 
called No. 6677 and Illinois Delsta. A 
medium late, yellow bean adapted to the 
southern third of Illinois, it has been 
grown successfully by a number of farm- 
ers in several southeastern counties 
since its introduction into the state. It 
outyields Macoupin, one of the stand- 
ard varieties for southern Illinois. Five 
tests including the Mount Carmel va- 
riety show that it has yielded 32 bushels 





























an acre on the average when the best 
variety in the tests made almost 36 
bushels an acre and the poorest va- 
rieties 27 bushels.—S. C., IIl. 


Milk Flavors. Off-flavors in butter are 
commonly termed “weedy.” Losses from 
this cause are considerable. Extensive 
nvestigation at the University of Min- 
nesota demonstrates that there are rela- 
tively few weeds that cause such off- 
flavors in milk or cream. Offending weeds 
are onion, garlic, and French Weed or 
stinkweed. No information is available 
to prove the influence of ragweed, 
milkweed, skunk weed, or peppergrass 
on the milk. 


Capons. The North Dakota Experiment 
Station determined in a 3-year feed- 
ing test with 2 different breeds of 
poultry that from standpoint of gain 
and feed cost, capons reach their most 


old. After about 30 weeks, the experi- 
ment showed, capon gains decrease 
rapidly and feed-consumption increases 
to such an extent that gains cease to 
be profitable. 

Early-hatched Jersey White Giants, 
caponized at 10 weeks, averaged 7.82 
pounds per bird when 30 weeks old and 
used 42.83 pounds of feed up to that 
time. Late-hatched capons of the same 
breed averaged heavier—8.38 pounds 
each at the same age—but used more 
feed, a total of 49.17 pounds per bird. 
On that basis, with feed at $2.15 per 
hundred pounds, the early capons should 
sell at 1134 cents per pound and the 
others at 1214 cents, live weight, to pay 
for the feed. For complete costs, the 
station pointed out, 4 cents a pound 
should be added to these figures to 
cover miscellaneous items. This means 
between 16 and 17 cents of the live- 
weight selling price per pound would be 
required to cover production costs. Low- 
er or higher feed costs naturally would 
change this situation. Rhode Island 
Reds used at the station did not prove 
as satisfactory for capons as Jersey 
White Giants. Gains all thru the feeding 
period were less and the weight at 30 
weeks was approximately 6 pounds per 
bird, which is lighter than desired on 
most capon markets. The Rhode Island 
Red gains after 22 weeks were hardly 


profitable.—W. J. H., Minn. 
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“What's the matter with you, Slugger— 
you haven't hit a home run this inning!!!" 








NED DAY 
World's Individual 
Match Game 
Bowling Champion 







.«- perfect score 


for pipe or cigarette 


Right down the alley for mildness 
and aroma... that’s Velvet! Its good 
old Burley and maple flavor makes 
a 10-strike every time. You'll get a 
lot of “300 smokes from each 
big red tin. 















Copyright 1940, fo 5 MILD ond COOL 


LicGeTr & MYERS Positively NO BITE r 


Tosacco Co. 














GOING EAST, WEST OR 
INTO CANADA 





@ Make sure this year’s vacation gets off to a good 
start... plan to come to Buffalo. While you visit 
mighty Niagara Falls—one of the world’s greatest 
spectacles we can promise that your stay in our 
“City of Good Neighbors” will be a pleasant one. 
Buffalo itself abounds in exciting attractions, and 
you'll thrill to entering Canada through the Buffalo 
gateway. Eastward from Buffalo beckons an Indian 
country, famous in history and literature; west- 
ward sweeps the beauty of Lake Erie; and, to the 
south are such cultural spots as Elbert Hubbard's 
East Aurora, and the world famous Chautauqua. 
Yes sir...if you are looking for a vacation bonus 
this year, plan to take the scenic roads to Buffalo. 


@ An illustroted 
booklet about 
Buffalo, along with a 
signed Courtesy Card 
will assure your good 
time in the “City of Good 
Neighbors”... Write to 
Boord of Publicity, Office 


16, City Holl, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Turn to Page 78. That's where the classi- 
fied advertising section begins 
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NOT 


SISSY! 


but COLLAR-CHOKE Gets Me Down” 


Thousands of farmers are collar- 
choking their horses and mules and 
don’t know it. From the driver’s seat 
you can’t see the punishing collar. 


MAKE THIS PULL-TEST for COLLAR-CHOKE! 


Walk in front of your horse while 
he’s PULLING—put your fingers un- 
der the collar at the throat. Find out 
if there is room for easy breathing. 


Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads pro- 


tect shoulders and make col- 
lars roomy at the throat for 
ww free breathing. Ta-Pat-Co 
+ + Pads are sold by dealers. 
7 TAPAT-(O COLLAR DADS PREVENT 
<\y id 5 





















ORE SHOULDEARS."COLLAR CHOKE 








The Swiss Call It "Bergkultur” 


lowed by two or three years of clover 
and timothy (if the stand remains good), 
followed by winter wheat or corn. 

Wise to the ways of erosion, he ap- 
plied manure to his strips when they 
were in sod so that heavy rains would 
have little chance to-wash the fertilizer 
away. 

Since 1918, his good work has been 
carried on by his older son, William, who 
operates 60 acres of the original farm; 
and a daughter, Mary, and her twin 
brother, Joe, who operate the remainder 
of the original farm as an estate. An 
indication of the continuing produc- 
tivity of the farm is the fact that Wil- 
liam has raised a family of 14 children. 

“T’ve enough boys to make a good 
family baseball nine, and they’re all 
healthy and strong,” William told me, 
smiling broadly. “You can see the farm’s 
provided well enough.” 

Today, the acres present a marked 
contrast to neighboring land, so far as 
soil erosion is concerned. A group of Soil 
Conservation Serv- 
ice technicians, 
mapping the farm 
a year ago, were 
astounded to find 
that, tho slopes as 
steep as 23 per- 
cent were being 
cropped, most of 
the original top- 


soil remained on 
the fields. 

Yields on the 
farm have been 
consistently high 
—higher than the 
community aver- 


age. Over a period 
of years, corn 
yields have aver- 
aged more than 40 
bushels per acre on 
slopes of 23 per- 
cent—slopes too 
steep to be safely 
cultivated, con- 
servationists tell us—while the neighbor- 
hood average has been not much over 30 
bushels on similar soils and slopes. Bot- 
tomland yields have been considerably 
higher, of course. One recent year, the 
oats yield averaged 90 bushels per acre. 


lr IS significant that, tho strip crop- 
ping has been practiced for 61 years on 
this one farm with obviously beneficial 
results, the practice has spread but slow- 
ly to other farms in the community. 
Despite the fine community spirit that 
has prevailed in the neighborhood from 
the beginning, farmers have been loath 
to adopt a practice so much at variance 
with usual farming methods. 

“Maybe Dad wanted to live in the 
valley longer than his neighbors did,” 
is the way William Von Arx explained 
the phenomenon. 

Lately, however, neighbors have be- 
come more interested in conservation. 
Huge gullies, abandoned farms, and 
barren fields in the nearby Whitewater 
River Valley prophesy a dismal future 
for those hill and valley farmers who 
fail to heed their warning. Strip crop- 
ping, revised land-use programs, ter- 
racing, proper woodland-management, 





‘He wants to oblige people while 
the hands are being repaired!” 


[ Continued from page 17 


and gully-control thru trees and dams 
are practices being adopted rapidly. 

Not only in the field of conservation 
has the Von Arx family been a commu- 
nity leader. The elder Von Arx, for in- 
stance, started the Mound Prairie In 
surance Company, which is still writing 
policies protecting building owners 
against losses by fire. He was a prime 
mover in the starting of one of the earli- 
est co-operative elevators in southern 
Minnesota, and he started the first mail 
route in his home area. He anticipated 
the establishment of the first cheese fac- 
tory in Hokah by opening a sort of home 
factory. Using milk obtained from his 
own herd and from herds on several 
neighboring farms, he made Swiss cheese 
for sale. 


Von ARX’S descendants have carried 
on the family’s tradition of public serv- 
ice. William, the son, is a county com- 
missioner at the present time. He is also 
secretary of the Mound Prairie In- 
surance Company 
and of Hokah’s 
cheese factory. 

W. J. Langen 
who married the 
elder Von Arx’s 
daughter Katie— 
has expressed his 
community feeling 
in a way that is at 
once unique and 
highly valuable. 
The Langen farm 
is located in Pfeffer 
Valley, adjoining 
the little valley in 
which Von Arx set- 
tled, and on his 
farm Langen has 
built a log cabin to 
house what is per- 
haps as complete a 
historical museum 
as is to be found 
in southeastern 
Minnesota. Today 
there are 884 articles in the home muse- 
um. There are over 500 arrowheads. 
There are 44 old guns—many of them 
flintlocks—including a pistol, dated 
1811, which was used in the Napoleonic 
wars. (The pistol was given to Langen 
by his grandfather, who was an officer in 
Napoleon’s army.) A collection of old 
books—printed in English, French, Ger- 
man, Rumanian, and Latin—includes 
one dated 1608. The museum contains 
old coins from 32 different countries, the 
oldest coin bearing the date 1506. 

Langen, too, is an ardent soil conser- 
vationist. His father—an immigrant 
from the Black Forest in Germany, 
where he was a student in the Hohen- 
heim Agricultural School—was a close 
friend of the elder Von Arx and shared 
his concern for the soil. 





THe gist of the lesson these old-coun- 
try pioneers can teach us in our farm 
communities of today is simply that, in 
hill farming, “it can be done.” Tremen- 
dous acreages, land-office farming, soil- 
cropping by concentrated methods are 
not in their language. Slow, small, prof- 
itable Bergkuliur is, and it’s destined to 
become a part of ours as well. 























Writes EARL MORTENSEN 
Papillion, Nebraska 


“What's More, Mobiloil Reduces 
Wear, Sludge, Carbon Formation” 





OT SAVINGS ON FUEL ALONE... but savings right 

down the line—on oil, repairs, engine efficiency 

as well. That’s the extra “‘profit”’ Mobiloil has unearthed 
for Earl Mortensen of Nebraska. He writes: 

‘Besides using up to 4 gallons Iess fuel a day, my 
tractor runs cooler...rarely needs repairs.” 

Such savings are possible because Mobiloil is espe- 
cially refined to give Balanced Protection—to help 
keep parts working smoothly, to prevent dangerous 
wear. Change today—and save! 





USE THESE MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTS ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL gives your cars and farm 
engines all good oil qualities. 


MOBILGAS—a scientific blend of pep, 


power, mileage, smoothness. 


MOBILGREASE NO. 2 — general-pur- 


pose grease for farm machinery. 


POWER FUEL and white gasoline— 


two even-burning, economical fuels. 


MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in the right 


grades for your equipment. 

BUG-A-BOO kills insects quickly. 

SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—Non-caus- 

tic; protects your cattle all day. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 
AND AFFILIATES: 


Magnolia PetroleumCompany-General 
Petroleum Corporation of California 








Mobiloil “2"" 
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a Powerful 
Oliver “70'/ 


Ever think you could have fun at harvest time? You 
can—the sturdy, sensational Oliver “70” will show 
you how. It has more and smoother power than you ever thought pos 
sible in a tractor at this price— six-cylinder, high-compression, self- 
starting power, with governor-controlled fuel economy. It has the eager, 
useful, ever-ready power that will make fun out of harvesting — pulling 
a combine, driving a separator or plowing your fields easier, faster and 
better than you ever have before! Don’t take our word for it, see your 
Oliver dealer. He has a “70” ready to show you just what we mean. 


“HARVESTING IS FUN WITH THE 
OLIVER GRAIN MASTER 


Save more time and make more money—give your crop a better chance 
to be a profitable crop by harvesting it with a sturdy Oliver Grain Master 
this year. With rubberized weatherproof drapers, big capacity, sure straw 
control, and straight-in-line threshing, Oliver Grain Master combines 
give extra bushels, save you extra hours. And if you need a separator, 
ask about the sturdy Oliver Red River Special and its Four Threshermen. 


KEEP YOUR ON OLIVER 


For more profits, and more fun, keep your eyes on Oliver, for there are many 
“firsts” and “‘onlys’”’ in the sturdy Oliver line and there will be many more. 
Oliver engineers never stop in their search for finding better ways of doing 
your work. So, keep your 
eyes on Oliver—visit your - 
Oliver dealer often and | whe fs. Te 
keep posted on the new ; I 00 West Madi EQUIPMENy 
developments asthey are | a 
introduced. j 
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Pork by Postel 


| Continued from page 16 | 


being approximately 83 percent at the 
usual marketing weights of 220 to 240 
pounds. The crosses were cheaper to 
produce than straight breeds, and buy- 
ers backed them up by paying top prices. 

Postel’s spring pig crop comes in late 
January and February because “early 
pigs can be produced somewhat cheaper 
than late pigs, and, as farm work isn’t so 
pressing, they can be given attention 
when they need it most. This practice 
enables us to market hogs in the late 
summer when prices are usually at their 
best. If we marketed them later we 
would encounter lower prices and lose 
the benefit of early farrowing.” The 
fall pig crop comes in mid-August to 
September. 


MarkKETING at the proper time is 
important, but more so is swine-manage- 
ment. Feed, for instance, is responsible 
for approximately 85 percent of the cost 
of fattening pigs. Postel sows are fed 
ground oats, some yellow corn, wheat 
middlings, alfalfa meal, and a commer- 
cial supplement during gestation. If the 
weather is bad, sows farrow in heated 
brooder houses, each partitioned to 
hold six head. 

At 10 to 14 days, pigs and sow are put 
in an A-house on clean ground, generally 
bluegrass or alfalfa pasture, sometimes 
sweet clover. On pasture, pigs get shelled 
corn, wheat middlings, and a commer- 
cial feed from a self-feeder. Each A-house 
and its occupants constitute a commu- 
nity, separated from the rest by mov- 
able gates, which are removed after 
the pigs get older. 

Sows do their own weaning. At 100 
pounds, pigs get corn, alfalfa meal, 
wheat, mineral, and a commercial sup- 
plement in dry lot. Some follow the 
cattle. 

By following selective breeding, Postel 
is attempting to raise Hampshires to 
conform to packer requirements. Evi- 
dently, other Hampshire-breeders think 
such a move is advisable. In May, 1939, 
the Hampshire Swine Record Associa- 
tion, packer representatives, and exten- 
sion authorities held a three-day con- 
ference at Southside Stock Farms and 
near-by Cook Valley Farms to determine 
the standard type of hog that would suit 
everybody. Some of the changes sug- 
gested had already been inaugurated by 
Postel in his crossbreeding program. 

Postel has had singular success in the 
show ring with his Berkshire-Hampshire 
cross. The natural tendency for exhibi- 
tors would be to mark the best animals 
for show early and give them special at- 
tention. Postel porkers are fed as if for 
market: none are pampered. A few days 
before exhibition the best ones are 
picked out and prepared for the ring. 
This method has also been used by 
Cook Valley Farms, an_ enterprise 
that has had notable success in the ring 
with Hampshires. 

Postel’s method of crossbreeding, 
swine-management, and selection for the 
ring bears fruit. In 1936 his Berkshire- 
Hampshire crossbreds won the grand 
championship carlot at the International 
—the first time Postel showed there. He 
repeated with similar hogs in 1937, 1938, 
for a consecutive record that has never 
been equaled. 



























REED 
NEWS 


PuresreDs TO THE SOUTH. A large 
number of purebred auction sales the 
past auction season were featured by 
purchases made by Southern breeders. 
Judging from the sales, from breed sec- 
retaries’ reports, and from state and 
Federal statistics, the South’s movement 
into the livestock business is on a record 
scale. 

The opening of the South as a market 
for good purebreds is not unwelcome to 
Northern pedigree-holders; but in the 
case of commercial livestock men, par- 
ticularly hog-feeders, the reception is 
less cordial. 

Just how heavily has the South gone 
in for cattle and hogs—say since 1930? 
Comparing the Government’s estimate 
of the numbers of livestock on farms 
January 1, 1940, with January 1, 1930, 
one finds that it has been considerable. 
In the case of hogs, a 42 percent increase 
occurred for the states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
North and South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. In actual fig- 
ures, the 1940 estimate put hog popula- 
tion in these states at 11,533,000 head 
against 6,613,000 in 1930. The gain of 
4,920,000 was almost equivalent to add- 
ing another Ohio and Wisconsin to the 
nation’s total. 

For the same Io states, the gain in 
cattle numbers the past decade figures 
at 29 percent, or 10,002,000 head against 
7,055,000 in 1930. 








TEN-YEAR 10,000 POUND AVERAGE. 
Sycamore Farms, Douglassville, Penn- 
sylvania, has achieved the distinction of 
having the only herd of the Ayrshire 
breed to make an average of more than 
10,000 pounds of milk and 400 pounds 
of butterfat per cow for each of 10 con- 
secutive years. The 1939 average, just 
announced by the Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association, is 11,218 pounds of milk 
and 463 pounds of butterfat for 40 cows 
and heifers. Sycamore Farms is owned 
by John Fritsche. 

















PERFECT CIRCLES NEW Ol SAVING PISTON RING 


Does your car waste oil—use too much gasoline? Is it sluggish and lazy? Then, 
have Perfect Circle TRIPLE ACTION Piston Rings installed. 

These new and different piston rings improve engines three ways instead of one. 
Not only do they have far more ability 
to stop oil pumping, even in badly worn ¢ monhe sa aiaitl v7 7 
engines—but they also give better gas MEANS é nga. 
mileage—and improve performance. USED-CAR BUYERS! A 

Any good mechanic can install Sinstin iene Ghd onsen Pr - 
a set of the new TRIPLE ACTION means worn rings <> Cc 
Piston Rings in a few hours. You'll be and “4 9 row yaad 
surprised at the low cost. The Perfect a car aay Sees 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, In- reconditioned with 

« y& 


diana and Toronto, Ontaric, Canada. Perfect Circles. 
»\ 7. 
Perfect () Circle 


°” & 
VeGole Altao% PISTON RINGS 
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You can use this handy “57” 
file to sharpen any edged tool 
on your farm, such as mower 
knife sections, harrow discs, 
grain drill discs, hay knives, 
axes, pruning shears and 
many other tools. It costs 
only $1.00 and will last 
for years. It’s made of 
Carborundum Brand Silicon 
Carbide, one of the world’s 
greatest abrasives. This file 
is tapered, 4 sided, 14 inches 
long, and has a strong he- 
man’s handle. At your hard- 
ware dealer, or if he can’t 
supply you, send us his name 
and a dollar bill and we will 
see that you get one postpaid. 
GRINDING WHEEL 

Every farm should have a 
Carborundum Brand wheel 
for tool grinding, smoothing 
welds, removing rough edges 
and other mis- 
cellaneous jobs. 

Your hardware 
dealerhas 
Carborundum- 
made wheels in 
all necessary 
sizes and grits. 


CARBORUNDUM 


ABRASIVE <= 
—~ hd 









PROOUCTS 








THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


f Carborundom is a registered trade-mark of and) 
indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company } 





FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
AND FARM BUILDING 
SANITATION 


ORY 3 
PARKE-DAVIS 


KRESO DIP 


STANDARDIZED 





Used by livestock owners for nearly 
forty years. Destroys lice, fleas, sheep 
ticks, mites. Disinfects, deodorizes, 
cleanses, and helps to prevent disease. 


Dependable, easy to use, economical. 
Enough Kreso Dip to make a gallon 
FREE Sample } of solution. Send ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-3-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





ows rful Gas Tractors for Small Farms, 

yardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 

_— — rs, Poultrymen. 
1 & 2 Cylinders 

High Wheels. Rubber or 

Steel Tires. Walk or Ride 

Do Belt Work--Free Catalog sX¥11) 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3235 Como Ave, 2420 Market St. 160 Cedar St. 











Veterinary 


New HOG-CHOLERA VACCINE. All 
of us remember the names of Doctors 
Dorset, Niles, and McBryde who some 
30 years ago discovered the cause and a 
method of preventing hog cholera. 

Just before his death a few years ago, 
Doctor Dorset released his preliminary 
reports on a new hog-cholera preventive 
called crystal violet vaccine. Since then 
his co-worker of the past quarter cen- 
tury, Doctor McBryde, has continued 
research and field study on the product 
at the Government’s Ames, Iowa, field 
laboratory. 

And out on the West Coast another 
brilliant scientist, Dr. William H. Boyn- 
ton of the University of California (the 
man who gave the world an invaluable 
vaccine against rinderpest or tropical 
cattle plague) recently released a new 
tissue vaccine against hog cholera after 
20 years of intensive research. 

Both of these new products, Dorset’s 
_ McBryde’s crystal violet and B. T. 

. (Boynton’ s Tissue V accine), should 
de « of immense value in the never- 
ending battle against dreaded cholera. 

Chief advantages of the new products 
are that they do not contain any live or 
virulent virus and thus remove one of 
the greatest hazards of the serum-virus 
method, namely excessive and even fatal 
reactions in freshly vaccinated ani- 
mals. Furthermore, because pigs vacci- 
nated by the new method are allowed to 
remain on full feed during the immuniz- 
ing period, there is no reaction or virus 
stunting, and the pigs often reach mar- 
ket weight in from two weeks to a month 
earlier than serum-virus treated pigs. 

That the new tissue vaccines are not a 
flash in the pan is evidenced by the field 
vaccination of more than a hundred 
thousand head under actual farm condi- 
tions. In co-operation with Govern- 
ment veterinarians, immunity tests 
were made on many of these herds both 
in Illinois and California. 

Another distinct advantage is that 
hogs of all weights are immunized by 
the same quantity of vaccine, 2 doses of 
5 cc. each at not less than 14-day 
intervals. Thus while the cost on wean- 
ling pigs is greater than serum and virus, 
it becomes less on hogs weighing over 
100 pounds. 

Disadvantages of the new B. T. V. 
and crystal violet vaccines are that it 
takes as long as 3 weeks to confer full 
protection and that 2 handlings of the 
herd are necessary. Also, this method 
cannot be used if the animals have been 
exposed to hog cholera, thus limiting its 
application to feeder pigs or herds in 
“hot” territories. Scrupulous care is nec- 
essary when using the new vaccines, as 
all syringes, vaccinating equipment, and 
even boots and clothing must be free 
from any previous contact with cholera- 
infected herds. 

Most veterinarians feel that the new 
vaccines will immediately prove valuable 
for use on farms with a history of re- 
action risks at vaccination time. Too, 
elimination of reseeding virus thru react- 
ing herds will be greatly curtailed or en- 
tirely avoided with these preventives. 





The new vaccine is injected under the leg 


CASTRATION AND LOCKJAW. Said a 
farmer: “These pigs were just coming 
along fine up to a few days ago. Since 
then I’ve lost seven, and a dozen more 
are clear off feed.” 

When they were looked over, it was 
noted that every “off” pig was a barrow, 
not a single gilt was ailing. The affected 


pigs’ tails stuck straight out behind 
them like a Pointer dog’s; their ears 
were as stiff as if frozen; and, when 


moved, their gait was extremely stiff 
and stilted. One of them fell in a con 
vulsion. 

Yes, you old-timers have already di 
agnosed the trouble—lockjaw or tetanus 
following castration, an accident that 
picks off thousands of freshly-castrated 
pigs each season. 

Some farms seem to be well seeded 
with lockjaw germs, a resistant, spore 
forming microbe of the soil that devel 
ops a deadly toxin when it gets into 
wounds on man or animals. 

Best preventive of tetanus in pigs is to 
castrate thern with clean hands and knife 
in a clean hog house, then turn them to 
pasture instead of letting them run to 
old lots and mudholes. 

And here is a method of castrating 
that will save your knees and avoid a 
crick in your back: The assistant stands 
upright, back to the fence or wall, hold 
ing the pig by the hind legs, belly out 
ward and its shoulders clasped firmly be- 
tween his knees. 

Grasp the scrotum with the finger tips 
of your left hand and push the testicles 
downward and outward so that they are 
just under the thin skin ahead of the 
scrotum. Now firmly incise each testicle 
right down to the “blue,” cut the “strif- 
fing,” and pull the cords plenty high. 

When the pig is on its feet you have 
perfect vertical drainage of the wounds. 
Because of this ideal drainage, most of 
the risk from castration lumps (scirrhous 
cords), blood poisoning, and lockjaw is 
eliminated. Too, the scars are completely 
out of sight. 

Lambs are the most susceptible of all 
animals to lockjaw infection. One 
should be extra careful and clean whiis 
castrating or docking them. 
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jeather is famous 











| WERE NOT ONE TIMERS 

GA TWO TERMERS 
WE ELECT 

WOLVERINES 





“YOU BET WE PUT THE BIG ‘xX’ ON 


BALLOT... WE’RE VOTING THAT 


“AND why not?” millions of work shoe 

wearers ask. “‘Wolverines can take 
it on the job! We know from experience 
that they deliver the kind of foot comfort 
that makes hard work easier. We know 
they last longer . . . dry out soft even after 
soaking . . . pliable as bamboo! We know 
they wear longer and give us bigger money 
savings in the long run.” 


Yes! WOLVERINES are slipper-comfort- 
able the minute you put them on. And 
they stay that way. Because WOLVER- 
INE tanners . . . and ONLY Wolverine 
tanners know the secret of tanning SHELL 
leather buckskin soft retaining all the 
famous SHELL leather super-toughness. 


SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 


Look for this sign. WOLVERINE 
dealers display it on their doors 
or in their windows. 


It’s a secret! Only Wolverine knows how 
it’s done. SHELL leather resists perspira- 
tion and barnyard acids . . . stands up 
under the worst kind of scuffing and scrap- 
ing .. . delivers greater all around comfort, 
longer than any leather known. And ONLY 
Wolverines have this famous SHELL 
leather in both soles and uppers. 


So, join the millions who elect WOLVER- 
INE Shell HORSEHIDES for life. Your 
Wolverine dealer near you has your size. 
See him now! 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. R-60 Rockford, Michigan 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


FOR LIFE! 
& 


| TMEV GIVE US 
| MORE WEAR MILES 


THE WOLVERINE 
WAY FOR LIFE!” 


DEALERS: 


Over 25,000 WOLVERINE dealers are 
firmly established as ‘“‘WORK SHOE 
HEADQUARTERS.”’ Write for complete 
details of NEW dealer plan. 





rg R E E! If you wear work 
shoes, your Wolver- 

ine dealer will see that you get a pair of 

Genuine 36-inch Duralace Chrome Leather 

Laces, with his compliments if you just 

call on him. Present the coupon below and 

ask to see a pair of Wolverines or try on a 

pair. The laces are yours. If you don’t 

know your dealer . . . write 

us and we'll tell you. 


! Upon presentation of this coupon to you, 

| according to conditions stated in our adver- 

| tising, the bearer is entitled to one pair of 
Duralace Shoe Laces, FREE of charge. 


Street or R.F.D. 


Dealer’s Name 














eat Maytag makes simple 


operation of farm washings 


¥ 


SEE HOW NEW 


us 


MAYTAG MASTER CAN 
WASH CLEANER ... 
FASTER ...WITH 
ECONOMY 


@ YES—this new washer can completely 
change your opinion of washday. This new 
Maytag Master washer, with its 50% 
greater washing capac- 
ity and with new time 
and labor-saving fea- 
tures galore will actu- 


ally give you cleaner, 
} 


o 4 







easier and more eco- 
nomical washings year 
~ after year! 


SPEEDY, GENTLE 
FLUSH-WASHING 
Justimagine doing 
[| your next washing ina 
beautiful big washer 
that holds more clothes per load, that keeps 
heat in the wash water (because of its 
aluminum tub with enameled outer wall 
insulation), that flushes out dirt with no 
harm to any fabric, that washes everything 
from hosiery to coveralls. 

NEW, EASY-TO-OPERATE DAMP-DRIER 
Then imagine puttingthat washing 
through the new Roller Water Remover 
that automatically damp-dries wool blan- 


The glistening high-baked enamel 
finish lasts for years. Inside this 
smooth outer shell is the big 
square aluminum tub. 









The secret of Mayeig’s speed and 
yd 
aedak the clothes. : in a hurry! 


kets, then silks, without 
adjustment,andwith _ 
perfect safety to but- dy: 
tons, fabrics. 2 

Then imagine hang- ly 
ing the clothes on the \% 
line sooner than ever 
before—cleaner than 
ever before—and with 
you fresher than ever 
before! 

But rather than 
imagine all this—actu- 
ally do it with the new Maytag Master 
washer! That's how to have better wash- 
ings year after year. Try the Maytag free 













FREE HOME TRIAL— 
Try Maytag at home 
Pay for Maytag as you 
use it. Low, easy pay- 
ments. Liberal allow- 
ance on your old 
washer. White or gray 
finish. Gasoline multi- 
motor, water discharge 
pump, at slight extra 
cost. Other Maytag 
models as low as 
$59.95 at factory 
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The New 
Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 


YOUNG TOM EDISON (M-G-M): 
Perennial adolescent Mickey Rooney 
seems at last to have come of age in 
dramatic ability. Supported by Fay 
Bainter, Hollywood’s premiere adult 
scene-stealer, he turns in an excellent 
and convincing perfomance—un- 
doubtedly his best to date. The neigh- 
bors and the crotchety old schoolmarm 
thought young Tom was “addled,” and 
they knew they were right when he set 
off an explosion in the cloakroom, 
dreamed of inventing the phonograph. 
But Tom embarked on a career of sav- 
ing the lives of the proper people—for 
instance he stopped a train headed for 
the traditional washed-out bridge by 
signaling to his sister in Morse Code 
with the whistle of another engine. 
His sister was a passenger on the train. 
This may sound a little confusing; we 
had a little trouble figuring it out, too. 
Anyhow, it was thus that Hero Rooney 
was redeemed and taken back into the 
arms of the community. The suspense 
was terrific. 

George Bancroft, as Papa Edison, 
who thinks his son is crazy but doesn’t 
want to admit it, is another highlight 
in the picture. All in all it is easily 
worth twenty miles.* 





MY LITTLE CHICKADEE (Universal): 
Buxom Mae West and W. C. Fields in 
an inconsequential but funny farce of 
the Old West. Fields, a vendor of hair 
oil, meets Miss West on a train bound 
for Greasewood Junction. On the way 
they are married and attacked by Indi- 
ans. Then the story begins. That should 
give you some idea. Changeless as the 
hills, West and Fields are glib as ever, 
and, as might be expected, make a fairly 
well-matched pair; but even Mae’s best- 
gasped lines don’t go over so well as they 
used to. Fields really saves the show; 
his protestations of outraged innocence 
when caught cheating at cards are still 
magnificent. And if you have never 
seen him twirl his hat, you haven’t 
lived! Ten miles.* 


IF | HAD MY WAY (Universal): 
Bing Crosby in his 21st picture plays 
one of the roles that have made him 
famous—a crooning, happy-go-lucky 
young man who suddenly acquires a 
child. In this case it’s Gloria Jean, 
latest in the long line of singing little 
girls brought on by Deanna Durbin. 
Gloria’s cinema father, a bridge:worker, 
is killed finishing the Golden Gate 
Bridge, leaving her in the care of Bing. 
They go to New York with El Brendel, 
fake Swedish comedian—who, by the 
way, makes a good comeback in this 
picture. Brendel inadvertently buys an 
unprofitable restaurant, but they even- 
tually get out of debt and happiness 
reigns. As in most of Crosby’s films, if 
you like him, you'll like the picture; if 
not, you have the child star to fall back 
on. Personally, we like both of them— 
and good plots have never been very 
important in Hollywood. Fifteen miles.* 


*Worth going that far to see. 
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Here's "Extra Help ‘for every future washday 


im and flexible rubber roll- Everything washable is safe J No electricity? Use Maytag’s gas- 
foam Water Action flush-washes oughly clean—~no gin eft, no oline multi-motor. Easy to oper- 
. And you ate, economical, dependable, in- 


Maytaeg’s famous gentle Gyra- Washing’s over in a hurry—thor- 
soap still in the c 


rss water from all garments. through these oversize rolls. Pro- 
are fresh as a daisy. 


matic self-adjusting tension tect buttons, etc. Damp-dries, clean and quickly, yet protects 
ss at finger touch. swings and locks in 80 positions! every type of fabric. 


terchangeable with electric motor. 
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Save Money With the New- 


SAMSON 


AIR -FLOW 
WINDMILLS, 
ay 


f 
Easier Running i/ 
and Greater 4 7g 


Pumping Power i 


Far 1 
. 


Pa eS 

 @ A oaase ¥1 Se 
iS * a Running Water i y \N 
é © System-Operating j7} {i| 4 

on FREE Wind Power || ) : 
FULL FLOATING DRIVE 
Avoids Wasting Power 
AUTOMOTIVE TYPE HEAD 
Pumps More Water 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
Carry Weight of Wheel 
BALL BEARING TURNTABLE 
Turns in Lightest Breeze 
SURE ACTING GOVERNOR 
Keeps Tanks Full 
EXPANDING SHOE BRAKE 
Keeps It Storm Safe 


BOLTED GASKET HOOD 
Assures Longer Life 


Write for FREE Air Flow BOOK! 


Tells how to plan and install a SAMSON Air 
Flow WINDMILL powered water system. Gives 
plans, es and complete instructions. Benefit 
from this sensational development in windmill se 
efficiency. Plenty of water to produce more } 
meat, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables — with 5 
FREE wind power — even in 5 mile breezes. C= 5 
Get the facts before you buy any windmill or —aeme 

water system, Just send post card to Dept. W32F,§ ——— 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS; U.S. A 












“Smash Hit’ of the Season—these 


NEW RIFLES! 


Note stock extends 
nearly to muzzle— 
a modern, stream- 
lined blending of 
best European and 
American military 
carbine designs. 
Gives added 
strength, durabil- 
ity and perfect 
balance. New fea- 
tures include exclusive Safety Cover 
Plate which fits over loading port when 
rifle is ready to fire—Military type Lever 
—Grooved Trigger—Front, Open Rear 
and Peep Sights of exclusive and im- 
proved design — Streamlined Trigger 
Guard, molded Finger Grip and many 
others. Stocks are genuine Walnut, hand 
rubbed to beautiful finish. About the hand- 
somest .22 cal. rifles that money can buy. 
7-Shot Clip Repeater—Model 42M.. .$13.95 
22-Shot Tubular Repeater—Model 46M 15.95 
15-Shot Automatic—Model 51M....... 17.95 
Telescope Sight shown is Mossberg’s fa- 
mous 4-power model 5M4, with patented 
Internal Adjustment features. Fits all 
Mossberg and most other .22 rifles. A 
remarkable value at $5.75. 

Send for catalog in which these and 
other Mossberg rifles, shotguns and tele- 
scope sights are illustrated and described. 
Please enclose 3c to help cover postage 
and handling. 


0O.F.MOSSBERG 
& SONS, INC. 


9506 St. John St., 
New Haven, Conn. 































NEW DESIGN 
NEW FEATURES 


NEW BEAUTY 
Send for Booklet 





Model 
12M 


$1395 


(less 
scope) 









CLEEPING SICKNES() 
Encephalomyelitis 


IN HORSES 


New chick vaccine. Government licensed. 
Complete (2-dose) treatment only 80c on 


orders 5 or more treatments. Literature 
free. Also abortion and other vaccines. 


FARMERS VACCINE & SUPPLY CO. 22% Jcmnttae este 








Livestock Co-ops 
Durinc the last 15 years there has 


been a steady decline in the number of 
co-operative livestock marketing agen- 
cies in the Cornbelt states. For example, 
co-op marketing groups handled 25 per 
cent of lowa’s sales during 1920 to 1924 
but now account for 10 percent or less. 
According to the most recent figures 
available, there are 164 local co-op 
marketing agencies in the Hawkeye 
State. This compares with 697 in the 
boom period of the movement—a de- 
cline of 76 percent. A number of factors 
have been responsible: For one thing, 
good management was not always avail- 
able or if available could not be kept at 
salaries in keeping with the men’s 
ability or outside competition. Others 
were loosely organized or were poorly 
located as to available livestock supplies 
and rail connections. Also, there has 
been a considerable slump in livestock- 
raising in lowa, particularly in the 
western part, due to the dry years. 
Probably the biggest factor in the 





waning importance of the co-ops ha 
been the competition from interior 
packers and packer concentration yards 
The rapid increase in livestock trucking 
and aggressive competition on the part 
of trucks for livestock supplies in 

community also have been important 

However, where co-op livestock as 
sociations have been well located an 
aggressively managed, they are stil 
extremely powerful. Clayton County, 
Iowa, leads in the number of.associa 
tions, with 11 in active operation. |: 
the volume of livestock handled yearly, 
the Clayton associations are tied with 
those of Sioux County with $1,300,000 
each. 

A lifesaver to some shipping associa 
tions, particularly those in Illinois, has 
been the truck pick-up service inaugu 
rated by some railroads. By using this 
service, association managers have been 
able to keep control of volume, for when 
a farmer was ready to ship he didn’t 
have to worry about getting his cattle 
or hogs to the local yards—the railroad 
truckers brought them in at a flat rate. 
—Colin Kennedy. 





“SONNY’ 


The Airport 
Spy Case 


SO FAR: Sonny Boy, on 
the trail of a nationwide spy 
ring, follows the local “Air 
Club” un- 
accountably kidnapped his 
girl. The trail leads back to 
Sonny Boy’s farm where he 
knows his dad to be a cap- 
tive of the gang. As he tried 
to stop Jed Burtell (whom 
he now realizes is implicated 
in the plot) from taking 
Susan into headquarters, a 
figure steps up and 


president who 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S MINIATURE MYSTERY 


SUSAN 





PART 5 or a PICTURE SERIAL WHICH YOU CAN READ BETWEEN CHORES 





“PoP” 








HELL NEED NO 
DOCTOR WHERE HE'S 
GOING!!' TRYING 
TO BUCK OUR 
ORGAN 




















EVERY STAR ON THIS MAP MEANS A SPORT 
PLANE OPERATED BY OUR AGENTS NEAR 
THE PINEVILLE AIR BASE — ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY ITS THE SAME - WE OUT- 
NUMBER YOUR AIR FORCE TWO TO ONE! 









































SPEAK IN A WHISPER 
OR YELL SPEAK IN 4 


NOW THEN! You Green Horns 
CAN QUIETLY WRITE ME OUT A LIST 
OF THE WHOLE KIT AND KIBOODKLE 


WE'D DIE FIRST 









HM-M-M MEBBE YOU wour= BuT | 
THE OTHERS WONT. MEBBY | CAN PUT 
ON ALITTLE ACT THATLL SHOW EM THE 
ERROR OF THEIR wavs!.. 








aw: 


C2 vo 




















... (TS JEST GoTTal! 


«.DURN IT, THEY " 
DONE IT IN THE MOVES: 











-....WHEw! THIS 
HAS JEST GOT TO WORK 


HE RIGGED UP (SNIFF) AND 
1D WHALE THE TAR ovTO" 
HIM FOR IT (SNIFF, SNIFF) 
++ ++ (HOPE TO GOSH HE LEFT 
THE BLAMED THING HOOKED UP 


CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE 
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Farm Accidents 


Are Committed 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


Health has kept tab en its farm acci- 
dents. A seven-year record puts ma- 
chinery at the head of the list, involved 
in 29 percent of all accidents. The IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association analyzed 
1,840 accidents occurring in that state 
in 1938. Machinery again topped the 
list, with $98, but horses and unruly 
livestock caused more deaths. The rec- 
ords show that the accident curve fol- 
lows the working seasons. With spring 
work underway this year, watch out! 

The newer power machinery has 
many safety features, but it travels 
faster than horses, and the operator’s 
reflexes must speed up accordingly. He 
can’t go to sleep on the tractor seat, at 
least until steering is done by radio. 
Especially if you are new at tractor- 
operating, a look at what might happen 
if you become careless may spare your 
family the sadness of presenting a claim 
on your insurance. A broken arm from 
cranking will remind you too late that 
some tractors have mulish tendencies to 
kick. The newer models have automatic 
spark, but it still is a good rule to crank 
with the thumb on the same side as the 


jingers. A self-starter is safest of all. 


In Kansas four out of 11 tractor 
deaths were from daydreaming while 
refueling with gasoline. Gasoline fumes 
are explosive, so refuel in the open and 
keep storage barrels outside. A small 
gasoline pump in the farmyard helps 
keep fumes bottled up. Above all, shut 
off the motor and don’t smoke while filling 
up. 


A WORD about power take-offs. A Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, farmer learned 
his lesson when his clothes caught on 
the power take-off shaft. He was 
stretched full length and spun on the 
shaft like beef on a spit. Other victims 
who have had their clothing torn off say 
it’s the quickest way to undress they 
know. So unless your power take-off 
is fully shielded, séay clear! A good idea 
is to go to your blacksmith or equip- 
ment dealer and see about having a 
shield attached. 

That brings us to power take-off 
operated machines: binders, combines, 
and corn-pickers. This equipment is fur- 
nishing much accident news to the pa- 
pers, and almost invariably the cause is 
failure to disengage take-offs. So when 
you stop to grease the machine, or 
adjust the cylinder, or unplug the husk- 
ing rollers, disengage the power take-off 


Jirst. 


The biggest risk of all is going in 
front of a horse-drawn binder or mower 
sickle without disengaging the clutch. I 
saw a young boy’s ankles one time after 
he had startled the team with the mower 
in gear. In tractor mowers, one of the 
new models is mounted in the safety 
zone ahead of the rear wheel, where the 
operator can’t fall into the sickle. Nearly 
all have safety clutches that slip or dis- 
engage if the cutter bar hits an ob- 
struction. 

Driving cattle or implements across 
the highway at dusk or dawn is another 
origin of those X-Marks-the-Death-Spot 
signs posted by an insurance company. 
In fact, the farmer’s long hours after 








$1,365.71 A YEAR 
for taking it easy 


EING paid to have a good time! 
B That’s what it amounts to. And 
just such an old-age income is avail- 
able to you, too, through Northwest- 


ern Mutual life insurance. 


Here’s an example of how this life 
insurance plan works. In 1910, a 
man, age 35, took out a Northwest- 
ern Mutual policy to mature at age 
65. Each year, he paid $345.60. Now 
he’s reaping his harvest in.the form 
of regular income checks totaling 
$1,365.71 each year. 


Pretty good return, isn’t it? 
$345.60 paid in a year, and now he 
is getting $1,365.71 a year for life. 
And that annual income will con- 
tinue for as long as this man lives. 
But that isn’t all: had he 
died at any time between 
1910 and 1940, his 
family would have re- 
ceived $10,000.00, plus 
additional insurance pur- 





chased by dividends. That's real 


protection for your family! 


While this illustration cannot be 
considered as a guarantee or estimate 
of future returns, it does show how 
easy it is to provide for your own 
and your family’s future through The 
Northwestern Mutual. 


You can secure Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance only from a 
fullyaccredited Northwestern Mutual 
agent. If you don’t already know 
The Northwestern Mutual agent in 
your community, it will pay you to 
become acquainted with him. He 
represents a company with more 
than 100,000 farm members. He 
knows farmers, knows their money 
problems, knows how to 
put life insurance to work 
for your benefit and that 
of your family. See him, 
or write for the booklet, 
“Earned Leisure.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“When I was a lad of ten or so, Dad was working the binder and 
asked me to hop on. We had only been out in the field a short 
while when things began to happen. Dad is a patient man, but 
after the binder twine had broken a number of times and finally 
tangled, he sure was upset. Dad said he was tired of cheap 
twines, twines that cause waste in time, labor and grain. So— 
we’ve used Plymouth Binder Twine ever since. Now I know it’s 
good sense and real economy to stick to a binder twine of known 
quality like Plymouth. You get more than your money’s worth 
out of good twine!” 


DON’T BE FOOLED BY CHEAP, 
INFERIOR TWINE 


You can’t save money by using cheap quality 
twine. You'll always lose time, temper and 
grain during harvest. 

For 55 years farmers have speeded up har- 
vesting and stopped crop losses with Plymouth 
Binder Twine. Grain farmers agree that Ply- 
mouth’s higher quality actually saves them 


saving. 


NO MORE TANGLES! Always searching for 


improvement, Plymouth Engineers developed 
the Paper-Cased Ball. It supports the twine to 
the last inch! Both Plymouth Red Top (600 Tangling. 
feet to the pound) and Green Top (500 feet to : 

the pound) have the Paper-Cased Ball. See 
your dealer. 


. Guaranteed Length 
. Extra Strength 
Greater Evenness 
Free-running 
Insect-repelling 
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PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 





AS FOR ROPE Taking a chance with cheap rope is like buying low- 
grade seed and expecting to harvest a top-quality crop. For generations 
thousands of farmers throughout the country have known that the high 
tensile strength and uniformity of Plymouth Rope save time, labor and 
money. Make these benefits yours. Use Plymouth Rope—the rope you can 
trust. See your dealer. 


PLYMOUTH ROPE FOR EVERY NEED: Hay Rope, Trip Rope, Tie Rope, 


Halters, Well Rope, Rope for Hoists, Swings, Haulage, Stump Pulling and 
Plow Lines. See your dealer. 


FREE BOOKLETS — CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
SSS SAS 





SIX POINTS OF PLYMOUTH 
money in the field. You, too, can make this BINDER TWINE SUPERIORITY 


Paper-Cased Ball To Prevent 








Crank your tractor this way, unless you want 
a long and uncomfortable vacation from 
fieldwork when vacations are most expensive 


dark are blamed by S. H. McCrory, 
U. S. D. A. engineer, for all sorts of 
farm accidents. Electric lights on the 
tractor, a good yard light, and well- 
lightéd farm buildings pay for them- 
selves in safety and peace of mind. 

Setting the hayfork, safely, is an art 
not every farmer has learned, much to 
his sorrow. Your best bet is to stand 
clear when the load goes up. 

Of belt-driven machines, the most 
dangerous is the circular saw. Either it 
nips a finger off before you know it, 
the blade flies apart and sedan 
breaks loose. A sharp saw with good set 
in the teeth is less dangerous than a dull 
one. Before you start up your saw, fap 
lightly on the blade with a hammer. If it 
rings clear, that is a pretty good sign 
it’s not cracked or crystallized. And 
check the bearings. 

Last of all, moving machinery was 
made to ride on sitting down. Standing 











Children are frequently killed or injured 
when allowed to ride on machinery. The ma- 
nure-spreader is a dangerous place for them 


up is the first phase of a headlong dive. 
If the seat is too hard, get a softer one, 
one that will hold you. An umbrella 
when the sun sizzles may ward off sun- 
stroke. Dozens of accidents occur when 
the victim faints from the heat and 
falls out of his seat. 

A first-aid kit should be just as indis- 
pensable to you as a set of wrenches. 
Your druggist or doctor will tell you 
what to put in it and what to do in an 
emergency. A tourniquet may stop a 
gushing artery while medical help is on 
the way. Or a sterile bandage may keep 
out infection that does mischief in one 
out of four cuts, according to the 
American Red Cross. 

A Red Cross slogan says: “Eternal 

Vigilance is the Price of Safety!” Let 
that sink in and you will help Successful 
Farming save hundreds of farm lives 
this year! 





Don’t miss the article on new electric 
motors coming in July Successful Farming. 
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A Dairy Unit 
[ Continued from page 15 | 


each three or four cows and a single 
electric ventilation fan with manual 
control and with an air-moving capacity 
of 30 cubic feet of air per minute per cow 
or horse or 1,000 pounds of other live- 
stock. This will keep the barn dry in 
cold weather, and if the barn is insu- 
lated sufficiently it will not cool the barn 
ff too much even in severe weather. In 
mild weather the ventilating windows 
may be opened when more ventilation 
s needed. 

The milkhouse is shown with an in- 
sulated cooling tank. This would be op- 
tional with a commercial milk-cooling 
cabinet. It will also be noted that the 
milkhouse is connected onto the barn 
with passage thru an open vestibule. 
Some milk codes require that each pail 
of milk be taken to the milkhouse for 
emptying. A milkhouse convenient to 
the barn will save many steps. However, 
before locating a milkhouse next to the 
barn, approval of local inspectors should 
be secured. 

The feed- and hay-storage structure 
is simply an enclosed hay shed, one end 
of which is used for the storage and 
preparation of concentrates. Grain bins 
may be located above, or long hay for 
horses may be kept here. Sometimes 
the old barn is used. 

The sides of the barn have two offsets 
to provide ample ventilation for chopped 
hay storage. Two ventilated partitions 
thru the hay-storage section end, run- 
ning from floor to plate level, complete 
the bins for safe hay storage. These par- 
titions may be removable in case loose 
hay is to be stored. The hay shed is 
equipped with a hay track so loose hay 
or bedding may be put up, thus making 
a more flexible unit. 

The silos are of standard construc- 
tion except that one is more heavily re- 
nforced to withstand the greater pres- 
sure caused by grass silage. 





Plans are available at 50 cents each for 
three sheets of blueprints on this new-type 
dairy unit thru the Successful Farming Plan 
Service. Simply send your order to Successful 
Farming, 4606 Meredith Building, Des 


Moines, lowa. 











Jake's been a-sittin’ by the mailbox three 
Jays now. Reckon he’s readin’ a letter?” 





Now you can enjoy all the freedom 

of home-help harvest and also have 

the added security of crop income 
which only a fully capable, full- 
capacity combine can bring. This 
brand-new Model F takes a 54-inch 
swath and TAKES CARE OF IT. 
Back in the threshing zone is where 
capacity counts—and the “F” has it. 
True rub-bar cylinder is right size for 
work from windrows as well as stand- 
ing grain... big seed-saving capacity 
by grid-type concaves and steel finger 
grates leaves less separating for racks 
... bottom bouncing separation beats 
out contrary kernels from rank, stub- 
born straw ... Case air-lift cleaning 
floats off trash and chaff, lets seeds and 
grain fall free, avoids over-loaded 
sieves. Light weight, simple construc- 
tion, anti-friction bearings all save 
power, enable you to go faster and do 
a better job with a 2-plow tractor. 
No matter) how you may have felt 
about small combines in the past, go 
now to your Case dealer and take a 
look at the Model F. He also can show 
you larger combines for larger farms. 







Send forit/ fi 


See for yourself why | 
in heavy, tough crops 


grass seeds. Use 
the coupon today. 
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‘SAVES ALL GRAINS, SEEDS) 
AND BEANS 


Seed-tight hinged header saves small 
1 seeds and grains; cuts up to 30 inches 
high. Built with rigid X-frame, rubber 
drive rollers, floating upper canvas. 


* 
Rubber-faced feeder feeds grain as 
2 rub-bar cylinder should be fed for 
capacity and clean threshing, especially 
in tough or windrowed crops. 


* 


Straight-line, full-length threshing 
Jas separation. Straw turns no 
corners; header adjustments have no 
effect on level of rack and sieves. 


* 


True rub-bar threshing by all-steel 
4 cylinder. Grid-type steel concaves 
and finger grates separate bulk of 
seeds before reaching rack. 


* 
Three-sieve ‘‘air-lift’’ cleaning in 
full-width steel shoe. Adjustable 
sieves easy to set from outside. The 
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"1 WONT BE HOME 
TONIGHT / 


GOOD FENCE is cheaper than 


damaged crops and injured cattle! 


VER wonder how soon your livestock will get wise to the weak 

spots in your fences and go on a costly rampage? Crops, cattle 

and the friendship of neighbors are too valuable to be risked for 

, ‘what good fence would cost. Replace worn-out or make-shift fences 

with U-S-S American and your fence troubles will be over for many 
years to come. 

Talk to your American Fence dealer about it. He has just the 
right fence for you, whether it’s for pasture, hog pens or any other 
purpose. Look into this today and see why there is more American 
Fence in use today than any other brand. 


U-S°S American Fence and Posts 


Here’s a post that is made to hold up under 
tough punishment—the American T Post. 
It’s built like a railroad rail. Strong enough 
for permanent fence—it drives so easily 
that many farmers use it for temporary 
fencing, too. 










U-S-S Barbed Wire is Look for this label when you buy roofing, fence, 

omar al eH ster a nails, corn cribs, barbed wire or anything made of 
pS anizing is 

evenly applied for pro- ‘feel. It tells you that the steel is of the highest 


tection against rust. quality—assures long service and full value. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


metere—eD STATES STERSE 











They Live a 
Double Feature 


| Continued from page ( 


turned the tables and brought one hon 

himself, pretty, young Agnes Madser 

another local farm girl. She was 22 
That was the zero hour for the Lurve 
partnership, but the crisis passed wher 
Jessie and Agnes adopted each other and 
formed a partnership of their own! 

Each of the couples has brought uj 
four children under the same roof. Har 
vey’s two oldest sons, Bill, 25, and Al 
lan, 23, evidently were not discouraged 
by their experience, since they recent] 
engineered a household merger between 
their own young brides and jointly took 
over a neighboring 140-acre farm. 

To end here would leave half the phe 
nomenal Lurvey story untold. Follow 
our guide, enthusiastic young Lester, if 
you would like to see how Wisconsin’s 
most efficient Guernsey milk-makers gi 
about their business. 

“Nothing fancy here. We don’t pam 
per our cattle,” half-apologizes Lester, 
swinging open the old barn door for us 
to enter. True enough, not a box stall in 
sight. The ceiling is whitewashed, not 
varnished. Yet the tell-tale shine of 
pride in Lester’s blue eyes tips us off. 


SINCE the Lurveys finally acquiesced 
six years ago to County Agent J. F. 
Thomas’s plea that they join the official 
Guernsey breed association, Lester has 
been the encyclopedia of pedigrees and 
production records. The twins melt into 
the background—“You tell ’em, Lester.” 

“Sure,” obliges Lester. “Meet Mon- 
arch’s Daisy Girl, for four years running 
the highest-producing, aged Guernsey 
in the state. She rolled up 3,300 pounds 
of fat in that sprint, but lost her title 
last year.” 

“That’s too bad,” we sympathize. 
“Who took it away from her?” 

“Too bad, nothing! Right there beside 
her is the new champion, Monarch’s 
Glenwood Girl, with 681 pounds in 10 
months. She is the dam of Monarch’s 
Dimple down there on the end.” You 
detect a special reverence in his voice 
when he mentions Monarch’s Dimple— 
something big is coming: “‘She’s fifth 
high-producer in the world in the DDD 
class for 314-year-old Guernseys. Maybe 
fourth. We are waiting to hear now.” 

Then twin Harvey, whose tongue gets 
twisted on production figures, gives us 
an eloquent flash of the Lurvey manage- 
ment responsible for world-ranking rec- 
ords in such unsophisticated surround- 
ings. “We pay most attention to the 
young stock.” He glanced toward a 
small three- by four-foot pen. In it was 
Dimple’s week-old bull calf, basking 
luxuriously in ultra-violet rays from the 
lamp overhead, like the floodlamp of a 
prizefight ring. 

“Veal calves just don’t get treated 
like this—he must be the crown prince 
or something,” we remark. 

“Someday, mister, that calf will in- 
herit a lot of responsibility. Our herd 
sire, Blue Bell Boy, before he died was 
high over all breeds in the state in pro- 
duction of his daughters. His son, Blue 
Ribbon Boy, took up the banner and is 
now the ninth ranking Guernsey bull in 
the United States.” 

Lester, dishing out scoopfuls of ground 
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feed brings up the subject of rations. 
“Tt’s easy to burn ’em out with too 
much protein,” he tells us. The ration 
that has clicked with the Lurveys is 
ground corn and oats, bran, oil meal, 
alfalfa hay, and corn or grass silage. 
They are fussiest about the oats, alfalfa, 
and silage. 

A special Lurvey hobby is coloring 
milk with green-grass silage. They are 
artists at producing the golden Guernsey 
color the year ’round. A $40 investment 
in a molasses attachment for their silo- 
filler helps them keep a 4.5 color-chart 
rating. They have had success with soy- 
beans, alfalfa, and pea vines. A look in 
their silage chute shows the legumes 
were put up green, right off the mower 
sickle. 


TuRNING the herd out to rye-grass pas- 
ture shoots the carotene color rating up 
within two days. How the Lurveys sup- 
port 100 head of cattle on their two 
small farms keeps the neighbors guess- 
ing. Since they buy most of their grain, 
the answer is: pasture and hay. Their 
land is gravel-poor. Scraggly June and 
sand grass is about its best natural offer- 
ing, but the Lurveys are manure-wise. 
That, together with sweet clover and a 
mixture of timothy and alsike (plus 40 
acres of alfalfa on their 125-acre home 
farm alone), keeps the milk well gushing. 

When crops of aborted calves began 
to appear in their neighborhood, too 
close for comfort, they took to calfhood 
vaccination for self-defense. It is a hot 
topic locally, but the Lurveys say vacci- 
nation deserves state recognition. 

The Lurvey philosophy on young 
stock applies in the case of Bang’s dis- 
ease. “Look at the young animals to 
check up on a suspicious herd,” advises 
Harvey. 


THe Lurveys have mastitis sized up as 
the bedfellow of high bacteria count. 
The minute they get a high-count report, 
they get the breed association fieldman 
on the telephone. He hikes out and tests 
every cow in the herd. “That is why 
three-teated cows are scarce around 
here,” the twins explain. 

Looking forward to their second half- 
century of life together, the Lurveys 
have only one worry: “The kids are 
growing up. What’ll we do for a ball 
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team? 








“Dispatch from the Colonel, Sir—move back; 
he thinks the enemy's getting your range” 





BEFORE YOU BUY- 


Be sure to see the 
New Remington 500 Series 


No Other Low-Priced .22 Rifles 
Have All These Features 


HESE guns are unique. Never before 

have such value, quality and per- 
formance been built into inexpensive 
.22 rifles. 

The self-cocking bolt (1), standard 
on all three rifles, is hest- treated. It has 
double cocking cams (2), double locking 
lugs (3), double extractors (4) and a 
separate ejector. 

The short, fast, firing pin travel plus 
specially bored, tapered barrel ensure 
accuracy. Convenient thumb safety (5), 
firing indicator (6) and encased bolt 
head are among the important safety 
features. A separate sear gives a clean, 
crisp trigger pull. Corrugated trigger. 
Available with open sights, or, at slight 
extra cost, with new peep rear sight 

7), and ramp front sight. 

At your dealer’s, or write Dept. 3-P, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., for details. 


Targetmaster, Scoremaster and Sportmas ~~ are 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co. 


Remington, 








The New TARGETMASTER Model 510.. 
belt action, single shot .22 rifle. Has features listed above, including 
self-cocking bolt, plus automatic safety and special loading platform 
for fast loading. Only $5140 with open sights, $6.10 with peep sigh’s. 







The New SCOREMASTER Mode/ 511.. 


bolt action, box magazine repeater. Six shot magazine holds .22 short, 
long, or long rifle cartridges. Cartridges feed smoothly from magazine in 
@ straight line. Only $10.45 with open sights, $10.90 with peep sights. 


Only 4108 






The New 1940 SPORTMASTER aayas 512. 
bolt action, tubul i ater. The excepti y lorge mage- 
zine holds 22 short, 17 long, or 5 long rifle meer "Positive cart- 
ridge feed. Only $14.95 with open sights, $15.70 with peep sights. 





Only 41435 
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MORE PROFIT FOR EVERY 
FARM WITH DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS and MILKERS 








Unequaled separator performance—cleanest 
skimming, easiest turning, longest life and 
greatest earning with De Laval Separators 
that pay for themselves in use. Reduced prices 

-easy payments—12 sizes and styles. 

Unequaied milking performance—best, fast- 
est and cleanest milking with the De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway Milker. Helps produce 
highest quality milk—saves time and labor— 
makes milking a pleasure. Free trial. See your 
De Laval Dealer. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 427 Randoiph St. 61 Beale St. 








MAKE your SILO PAY 
AN EXTRA DIVIDEND! 


Fill your empty silo NOW with grass silage and 
protect yourself from a production slump during 
the coming dry pasture season. Good weather or 
bad, this Papec will turn any green hay crop in- 
to good silage. Also puts your dry hay into the 
mow or stack with a big saving in time, labor 
and space. 

With its special hay feeder, a Papec handles 
corn better than any standard ensilage cutter, 
chops straw, shreds fodder, elevates feed grains. 
Send for free booklet, “More Profit Per Acre.” 
Shows how Papec pays dividends the year ‘round 
making silage, chopping hay, handling straw, 
shredding fodder. No obligation. _ Machine 
Co., 736 S. Main St., Shortsville, N. 


MAKE HAY 
_ RainorShine | 


Se with a 












CHOLERA THREAT 


Greater This Year 


The year’s worst hog cholera season is just ahead 
Outbreaks increased 25 percent last year—a bad 
sign for 1940. NOW is the time to play safe by 
having spring pigs vaccinated against cholera. 
Properly immunized pigs are safe—but unprotected 
pigs, once stricken, cannot be cured. So vaccinate 
—NOW! 

But be sure your vaccinating is done by a 
Veterinarian, so you will know it is done right. The 
Veterinarian can check your hogs and make sure 
they are in shape for the treatment. And when he 
is done, you'll know your hogs are immunized 
properly 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 





Dairyman Discovers the Consumer 


are far from perfect. It is common 
knowledge that much more is known by 
the average dairyman regarding better 
and more efficient production methods 
than he has been willing to put into 
practice. 

Whenever the question of price has 
been publicly raised by the consumer, 
the dairyman has always insisted that 
the consumer in some way be compelled 
to support a price set by the production 
practices of the least efficient dairymen. 

The average production of the 26,- 
000,000 dairy cows in the United States 
is only 4,359 pounds of milk and 170 
pounds of butterfat, with an approxi- 
mate present-day farm cost of produc- 
tion of $2.44 per 100 pounds of milk. 
When it is considered that the average 
production of cows 
in Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Asso- 
ciations is 7,832 
pounds of milk and 
317 pounds of but- 
terfat, with an ap- 
proximate cost of 
production of less 
than $2.00 per 100 
pounds, the possi- 
bilities of greater 
universal efficien- 
cy in basic produc- 
tion methods are 
evident. 

Cutting 25 cents 
per hundred from 
the cost of produc- 
tion results in just 
as much profit for 
the dairyman as 
adding 25 cents 
per hundred to the 
price of milk to the 
consumer—and 
makes possible a 
much increased 
sale and use of Oscar: 
milk. In this, the 
dairyman has 
much to learn. Instead of rushing solely 
to State and Federal agencies to estab- 
lish price controls and safeguards to pro- 
tect himself in his fight for existence, he 
must also increase the efficiency of his 
production methods. 

Indications of a trend toward cheaper, 
more efficient production methods can 
be seen in the increasing attention given 
to quality of hay, rotation of cultivated 
pastures, and the greater use of grass 
silage. The day of barn- and confined 
lot-feeding, largely on concentrates and 
at correspondingly high costs, may soon 
be a thing of the past. Whatever is done, 
somehow and soon the dairy industry 
must place its products in the hands of 
the consumer at a price she can or thinks 
she can pay—or there will be no dairy 
industry. 

In the past, the dairyman, content 
with problems of production, has paid 
but scant attention to the final market- 
ing of his product. While our present 
methods of distribution are generally 
recognized thruout the world to be the 
last word in sanitation and Big Business, 
it is entirely possible that they need 
some radical overhauling and remodel- 
ing to fit future conditions. The distribu- 
tion costs of all farm products, including 


OSCAR 





‘Now that they've lost the 
scent, let's both holler ‘Nyah!’ “’ 


| Continued from page 1} | 


milk, are receiving increasing attention 
by the public. The distributor’s margin 
on farm products has steadily increased 
from 47 percent to $9.5 percent of the 
consumer’s dollar since 1914. This may 
be none too large for the services per- 
formed but at the same time this in- 
crease was in progress, the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar decreased 
from $3 percent to 50.5 percent. 

When the milkman (without capital 
investment or responsibility) who sets 
the bottle of milk on the doorstep re- 
ceives more for this simple service than 
the dairyman receives for the milk in the 
bottle, or when the housewife pays three 
times the farm cost of the milk to get 
this necessity of life in her hands, it may 
well be questioned whether the whole 
basic system of 
milk-distribution, 
as now set up, maj 
not need to be tak- 
en in hand or at 
least controlled by 
the dairyman him- 
self. 

A few months 
ago the milkwag- 
on drivers’ union 
in Chicago rejected 
a plan to reduce 
weekly wages from 
the prevailing rate 
of $48 to $40. This 
reduction would 
have helped bring 
about a reduction 
of two cents in 
home-delivered 
price of certain 
grades of milk from 
the present 13- 
cent rate. 

Such short-sight- 
ed policies reduce 
consumption by 
those who should 
consume and may 
eventually elimi- 
nate the fluid-milk men themselves by 
making necessary marketing methods 
such as store distribution, the greater 
use of condensed milk by the consumer, 
and the like. 

In Chicago, 1§ years ago, only 15 per- 
cent of the fluid milk was Handled by 
stores. In 1929, 20 percent was dis- 
tributed in this manner. By 1929, this 
had increased to 46 percent, and it is 
estimated that today fully 53 percent is 
now sold thru stores. The orthodox 
distributor and dairy labor resist store 
sales, but consumer demand has been 
responsible for the increase and it be- 
hooves dairy farmers to watch this 
trend and development. 

The potential mass consumer of milk 
with her low average income is not in- 
terested in fancy grades of milk put up 
in expensive bottles and accompanied 
by high-priced service; rather she is 
loo king for a standard ‘milk of reason- 
ably high quality which is serviced in an 
inexpensive manner and sold at a price 
that will fit her pocketbook. 

The dairyman today is in need of 
gaining and holding consumer goodwill 
and understanding. It often seems that 
he has completely forgotten that there 
is a consuming public. He has allowed 
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organized labor to gain a stranglehold 
on distribution systems. He has allowed 
producer-distributor differences to de 
velop into unwholesome milk strikes 
with resultant bad publicity and the 
consuming public the most frequent suf. 


dirty linen”’ before a sensitive public and 


trust and respect. This is in marked con 
trast to other competing food industries. 
Somehow dairymen must stop this 
abuse of public confidence. 

Happily, there are some indications of 
attempts to serve the consumer better. 
Recently one of the large distributing 
concerns in the East started to deliver 
milk in half-gallon fiber containers, bet 
ter suited to present-day demands than 
the old-fashioned, quart bottle. It has 
resulted in a cheaper price to the con 
sumer, and points the way to many oth 
er possibilities. 

Only last year dairy producers in 
lowa set about, by a state law, to collect 
an excise tax on all butterfat produced 
from May 1 to 15th each year to be used 
to advertise and promote better market 
ing of dairy products. South Dakota and 
Kansas dairymen are developing the 
same idea. Minnesota dairymen are well 
advanced on a similar program, and 
Wisconsin has also started. In Michigan 
and nearby butter-producing territories 
creameries have banded together in an 
effective marketing organization which 
has enabled them to control and unif) 
the quality of their butter and reduce 
marketing costs. 

These are but starts, but are steps in 
the right direction and should be the 
forerunners of many other developments 
on the part of the dairyman to gain con 
trol of the agencies of promotion and 
distribution of his products. 

Fruit- and vegetable-growers, who are 
the coming competitors of the dairy 
man, spend millions of dollars each year 
n courting the consumer. Salad-oil and 
cooking-fat interests, likewise serious 
competitors of dairymen, are constantly 

thru the advertising page, the bill 
board, and radio—before the housewife 
with their products. 

The dairyman must realize these con 
ditions. He, too, must assiduously court 
the consumer if there is to be a profit 
able, expanding dairy industry. 




























































“TI just got out on bail!” 











creating an unnecessary growing lack of 


ferer. The industry is forever “‘washing | 
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McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Piston Rings + Pistons + Pins + Valves « Bearings + Sleeves » Pump Parts 
Bolts + Bushings + Silent-U Shackles + Wheel Suspension Parts 


reat hele) s tragedy in motor repairing. 
Be safe. Get piston rings that are 
specifically Cnr gineerted 


for your particular model of car. 





cQUAY-NORRIS 
ALTINIZED 
Set 


PISTON RINGS 


HERE is no guesswork with these rings. 
T They stop oil waste and prevent blow-by 
because Engineered Sets are specially designed 
for each make and model of car and truck 
and precision installed according to bluenrint 
instructions. And each ring is A/tinize 
exclusive McQuay-Norris feature—to reduce 
wear and give long life. 
Remember, McQuay-Norris 
truck and tractor parts have 
been farm favorites for more 
than 25 years. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mor airplanes, powered with 
twisted rubber bands or mini- 
ature gas engines, zoom and soar 
in competitive meets. Will their 
young builders be the test pilots 
of the future? 

Experience has shown that the 
great pilot of tomorrow is just as 
likely to be a farm boy who has 
never seen a model plane, as it is 
to be a youngster with uncanny 
building skill. 

Yes, many things are unpredict- 
able. But when you want to select 
a winning oil for your motor, you 
can make a choice with certainty. 

This is why: The great Phillips 


lest Pilot 





For Cars, Trucks, and Tractors 


refining organization makes a com- 
plete and frank statement, which 
does away with doubt. Note there 
is no hedging, no reservation. We 
say plainly: if you want our best 
oil, remember we specify that 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our finest 
quality ...the highest grade and 
greatest value...among all the 
oils we offer. 

Next time you need oil, pick a 
winner. Whether you are merely 
adding a quart or draining worn 
and tainted oil that has gone 
through cold weather, ask for 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil at the 
Orange and Black 66 Shield. 


Phillips Finest Quality 
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The Farmer Speaks on: 


Doctors 
Fees 


The Farmer Speaks is a nation- 
wide, farm-to-farm survey of the 
opinions of 6,000,000 farmers on 
national affairs. It is conducted 
impartially by a national research 
organization, reported without editorial bias. 





Resurrected at intervals by crusading 
U. S. Surgeon-General Thomas Parran 
is the feud between the Government and 
the American Medical Association. 
Bone of contention is the charge that 
A. M. A. is monopolistic, prescribes 
ethi¢s dictatorially for its members, op- 
poses the low fees of subsidized doctors 
as cut-throat competition. This month 
The Farmer Speaks chose to investigate 
farm opinion on the cost of medical at- 
tention with the following question, the 
replies to which would indicate charges 
are not the sole factor to John Farmer. 


Question: Would you go to the doctor 
more often if the doctor's charges Were 
lower? 


Answer: Yes No 
All farmers. 53% 447% 
Midwest farmers $7 43 
Other farmers 51 49 


A healthy Hancock, West Virginia, 
farmer proclaimed that ‘Doctors’ fees 
will drive us to socialized medicine,” 
while a rugged individual in Perry 
County, Pennsylvania, said he didn’t 
believe in doctors anyway. In line with 
this question, it was discovered that 55 
percent of farm people regard their 
health as good, 36 percent fair, and 9 
percent poor, speaking well for the 
mental effect of The Outdoor Life. 


AND ON PRESIDENTS—F orecasting 


Presidential possibilities for the 1940 
election is difficult this year because of 
the confusion resulting from the Euro- 
pean War and President Roosevelt’s 
vagueness about «a third term. The Re- 
publicans’ course seems clearer than a 
few months ago, but Democrats are still 
pretty much undecided when the Presi- 
dent’s name isn’t on the list—as shown 
by the following questions: 


Question: Whom would you like to see 
elected president this year? 


(Democratic candidates 
named by Democrats) 
All Midwest Other 


Answer: farmers farmers farmers 
Roosevelt 14% 71% 76% 
Garner 10 13 9 
Hull 8 6 8 
Farley 2 3 2 
McNutt 2 3 I 
Wheeler 2 2 2 
Others 2 2 2 
(Republican candidates 
named by Republicans) 
All Midwest Other 
Answer: farmers farmers farmers 
| Jewey 60% 56° l 66% 
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Question: If Roosevelt is not a candidate, 
whom would you like to see elected? 


(Democratic candidates 
named by Democrats) 


Answer: All Midwest Other 
farmers farmers farmers 
Garner 38% 40% 37% 
Hull 26 20 31 
Farley 15 16 14 
McNutt 8 11 5 
Wheeler 5 4 5 
Wallace 3 4 2 
Bankhead I i 2 
Others 4 5 4 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS. Another question of 


interest about the campaign is the fol 
lowing: 


Question: Would you favor having Con- 
gress set aside six million dollars each for 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
once every four years, so that the parties 
would not have to collect campaign funds 
from individuals and corporations in re- 
turn for which they would sometimes be ex- 
pected to give favors? 


Answer: 

(Voting population) Yes No 
All farmers........ 27% 73% 
Midwest farmers 26 74 
Other farmers... . 28 72 


A typical comment in favor of the 
suggestion came from a Valencia Coun- 
ty, New Mexico, man: “It would take a 
lot of graft out of politics.” Against it 
was a Beaverhead County, Montana, 
respondent who scornfully exclaimed: 
“That’s ridiculous! Let the politicians 
foot their own bills!” 


The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 32] 


lace’s own Department of Agriculture, 
was fanned into the hottest fight on the 
farm front in many a hectic day. 

Bone of contention was the Jones bill 
to which Secretary Wallace had given 
his approval. It provides: reduction in 
the interest rate of farm loans to 3 per- 
cent, guarantee of Land Bank bonds by 
the Government, setting up of county 
debt adjustment committees, elimina- 
tion of the requirement of stock pur- 
chase in land banks by borrowers, re- 
financing and scaling down of excessive 
mortgage indebtedness, setting up of 
county committees as possible alternates 
to National Loan Associations, elimina- 
tion of deficiency judgments. 

The lineup found the Secretary and his 
former ally (in most farm drives), Farm 
Bureau’s Ed O’Neal, on opposite sides 
of the fence and not anxious to craw] 
thru the wire. The Bureau, together 
with the Grange and the Co-operative 
Council, gave public support to the bill 
of Senator Gillette (from the Secretary’s 
home state of Iowa) and several others 
to return the F.C.A.. to independent 
Status. 

Late in April, with blood pressures 
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A SUMMER SHELTER 
FOR POULTRY 






























OTHER POULTRY 
BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT OF 
THE 4-SQUARE 
FARM BUILDING 
SERVICE 


Relchatnylilee.:. 


POULTRY HOUSE 72731 


a profit maker that 


loa Little 


AND IS EASY 
TO BUILD 


Out of the 216 designs of 
the 4-Square Farm Build- 
ing Service, we feature the 
Summer Shelter for Poul- 
try. Here is a piece of 
equipment that makes 
profits. It’s an aid to safer 
roosting. It protects poul- 
try from hot summer sun 
and predatory animals. It 
can be covered with can- 


vas to provide shelter until cold weather. It is 
movable and promotes sanitation by enabling 
poultry to be raised on clean ground. The 
summer shelter proves that Better Farm Build- 
ings increase Farm Profits. Blue Prints and 
Material Lists and ready-to-use 4-Square lum- 
ber for building this shelter are available at 
your 4-Square Dealer. See him today. See his 
complete 4-Square Farm Building Service 
which includes various types and sizes of 
farm buildings. Whether your specialty is 
dairying, poultry, hogs, beef cattle or crops 
you'll find a kind and type of building to meet 


your needs. 











Farm Homes and buildings for every type of livestock pro- 
gram — buildings for grain storage, milk houses, machinery 
sheds. Before you build or remodel, see the 4-Square Farm 
Building Service. You can build better and more economi- 
cally with the free Blue Prints, Material Lists and Ready- 
to-use 4-Square lumber. Correctly designed farm structures, 
built with 4-Square lumber, have far longer life and can be 
economically remodeled to suit new needs. 


4-SQUARE LUMBER 


THIS SIGN IDENTIFIES YOUR 
4-SQUARE LUMBER DEALER 


Weyerhaeuser 4-Square lum- 
ber is available in a wide vari- 
ety of grades and species for 
every structural purpose. 
Thoroughly seasoned, 
smoothly surfaced, it comes 
in exact lengths and already 
squared on ends and edges. 
Because it is ready-to-use, 
4-Square lumber reduces 
building costs. 





I want to build 
Name 


Town 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


USE THE COUPON 





“Greater Farm Profits 
from Better Farm Build- 
ings’’ describes the 
4-Square Farm Building 
Service and shows how 
agricultural engineurs de- 
sign better, more econom- 
ical farm buildings. Write 
for a copy. It’s free. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY SF640 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Please send free book, ‘‘Greater Farm Profits from 
Better Farm Buildings’’. 


Co. State 








































































They both got BA” 


FROM PERSPIRATION...HERS CAUSED 
BY NERVOUSNESS — HIS BY HOT WORK 































THEY LIKE THE CAKES FOLKS WOULDN'T ACT 
LA | BAKE — BUT THEY DON'T LIKE THIS WITHOUT 
LIKE US. IM BEGINNING A REASON. COULD 
HEY TO SUSPECT WHY IT BE--- 
; a ith ‘ 
Fie " 
+# s 
~~ % - fi 
; , = 
SU Z 
—_— PS Z { <a eg = 
: Ri 
HENRY, FOR THE \ _/FRANKLY, ED— WITH THE ¥ fo 
LOVE OF MIKE, | { HOT WORK WE ALL DO, IT B. O. 
HOW DID EMicy | | PAYS TO BE VERY CAREFUL A DOUBLE DANGER 
AND | GET OUR- OF 'B.O.’. .. NERVOUSNESS IN SUMMER 


AND FEELINGS CAN LEAD 
TO'NERVOUS B.0./ TOO. 
EVER TRY LIFEBUOY 7 


SELVES IN SO 
WRONG WITH 
EVERYBODY 7 





Use Lifebuoy 
in your daily bath 
and prevent “B.O.”! 
You'll revel in its 
refreshment — its 
zippy, tingly sensa- 
tion! Lifebuoy contains an exclu- 
sive, hygienic deodorizing ingre- 
dient. More people use Lifebuoy 
for their bath than any other 
soap. Get Lifebuoy today! 










“3 




























WHO WOULDN'T BE? ITS THE \ | WE NEED YOU 
GRANDEST SOAP I'VE EVER USED.| | AND ED TO HELP 
ALL THIS CREAMY LIFEBUOY LATHER 
IS AJOY—SO TANGY AND INVIGOR- 
ATING! ITS WONDERFUL TO KNOW 
IM EXTRA CLEAN AND REALLY 
SAFE FROM ‘B.O.’... 


THEYVE * 
FORGOTTEN 
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LIFEBUOY HEALTH SOAP 


Its crisp odor goes in a Jiffy_Its Protection lasts and lasts 
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high, Wallace and assistants journeyed 
to Saint Paul, Minnesota, for a mass 
meeting of farmers sponsored by th« 
Farmer’s Union, there to lay the case 
before the people. By train, bus, and 
auto Came some 12,000 supporters ft 
confound local citizenry by numbers, t 
pay tribute to the Secretary, and t 
demonstrate the effectiveness of crowd 
getting machinery for “spontaneous” 
support of U. S. D. A. projects. 
Somewhat conspicuous by their ab 


| sence were Bureau members and Grang 
| ers, but in Chicago next day was ar 


ranged a hatchet-burying conferenc: 
with Bureaumen. Result: no final set 
tlement, but the basis for compromise 
and some dust and feathers. The Secre 
tary and associates argued that the Bu 
reau had jumped at conclusions, pointed 
at Wallace’s Saturday speech in which 
he intimated the Jones-Wheeler interest 
rate would remain at 3) percent. Bu 
reau leaders yelped that Department of 
Agriculture employees had attempted 
discredit by spreading rumors that the 
Bureau was against low farm interest 
rates; plugged as primary objection the 
centralization of power in U. S. D. A 
and loss of co-operative features in 
Fe Me 

Meanwhile the bill is being revamped 
in committee to an extent that many 
original features may be modified. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR NUTS? A ruler of 
Biblical times, Nebuchadnezzar, whos« 
madness reportedly took the form of 
eating grass, may not have been so 
crazy after all: Three chemists of Kansas 
City, Missouri, discovered last month 
that grass contains some very important 
vitamins, including B,, and advised 
powdered grass for human diet. All of 
which proves only that some folks are 
beginning to learn what cows by their 
preferences long had demonstrated. 


YOUR MONTH MARKETWISE. Sum- 
mer should show an improvement in 
consumer demand for farm products. 
Invasion of Denmark brightens the U.S. 
export possibilities for pork and evapo 
rated milk; War continues to provide a 
darker outlook for exports of lard, fruits, 
and tobacco. Government payments to 
continue below last year’s for several 
months. The back- and foreground: 


Wheat: Prices reviving, watch closely 
(1) U. S. and foreign weather, (2) War, 
(3) export sales of U. S. and Canadian 
wheat. 


Feed Grains: A four-million-acre reduc 
tion in corn, slight increases in oats and 
barley, a one-million-acre increase in 
grain sorghums are forecast over last 
year. Prices stable. Argentine’s corn crop 
the second largest in its history. 


Hogs: Increased slaughter, stronger 
prices. Better lard exports to South 
America. Britain’s bacon stocks big 
enough to discourage hope of increased 
exports. 


Cattle: A two-percent increase on feed is 
recorded for the 11 Cornbelt states over 
last year. Minnesota had a 12-percent 
gain, Kansas a 1$-percent loss. Larger 
marketings forecast for April-June and 
after August this year. 


Butter: Still propped by relief purchases, 
but higher prices ahead than last sum 
mer. High production will continue. 
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Wind in the Grass 


Like wavelets, the wind played soft 
in the grass 

Outside my back kitchen door; 

She scattered such beauty for me as 
she passed, 


| opened the shutters for more. 


With mists of sweet lilac. spread on 
her wings, 


She wafted pink petals along. 


| rushed my wee washing out to the line 


To catch her last cadence of song. 


A vanishing flutter of pink and blue, 

She scattered her sweetness before 

The folks rich and poor and, often 
like me, 


Who gaze out a back kitchen door. 


—Leonie MacNeill 


- “quiltin’ is keepin’ the peace and 
doin’ away with scraps,” as Mrs. 
Wiggs of Cabbage-Patch fame said, 
then every prospective bride would 
do well to have several lovely quilts 
in her hope chest. 

We were reminded of this bit 
of philosophy by Mrs. W. S. Hei- 
stand of Kansas who writes that 
more than 100 quilts were exhibited 
one Achievement Day in Allen 
County. One homemaker showed a 
beautiful woven coverlet of red and 
white that was made in Wales longer 


SUCCESSFUL 


DEPARTMENT 


Ecitedl y Monganit Sharman 


than 100 years ago; its colors 
were still new looking and un- 
faded. 

To make a lovely quilt of 
good design and taste requires 
real artistry. It’s not just a 
piece of goods cut up and sewn 
together again; it needs an art- 
ist’s eye in the selection of pat- 
tern, color, and quilting design. 
Pastel shades lend themselves 
most admirably to the making 
of pretty quilts. Too-bright 
colors tend “to jump at one,” 
much as do too-pronounced 
designs in wallpaper or rugs. 

Among the old designs most 
loved are the Rose Tree, the 
Fleur-de-lis, and the Grape- 
vine. One of the most beautiful 
is the Rainbow, which requires 
more than 2,000 pieces. The 
Rose of Sharon design, origi- 
nated early in the Nineteenth 
Century, is said to have a spe- 
cial significance for brides. 


* ©*No matter what a man 
may say, no one knows his 
shirts so well as his wife or 
mother. After the innumerable 
times she’s washed and ironed 
them, she’s bound to be on rea- 
sonably intimate terms with 
them. She knows a shirt’s 
weaknesses—where it’s most likely 
to wear out first; if it’s hard to wash 
and iron; if it soils easily; or if it 
fades or shrinks. 

Thus, she can’t help but take al- 
most a proprietary interest in the 
shirts her menfolk wear. To avoid 
mistakes in buying them, we recom- 
mend reading “A ‘Shirt Story’ for 
Wives and Mothers’”’ on page 60. It’s 
one in our series of “Best Buys.” 


* ©Making an “occasion” out of 
the simplest meal has a great deal to 


do with the improvement of your 
children’s manners and appearance 
at the table, believes Ann MacKen- 
zie, whose ideas for table center- 
pieces are pictured on page 58. There 
is something about an attractively 
set table that inspires your family to 
want to look and act its best. Young 
Johnny becomes suddenly aware, 
without being told, that his hands 
aren’t as clean as they should be; 
Sister will be very conscious, as only 
little girls can be, of her table man- 
ners; and you'll even find yourself, 
after a hurried glance in the mirror, 
straightening your hair and remov- 
ing the shine from your nose. 

* * Good books belong in every 
home. More and more mothers are 
realizing that food for young minds 
is equally as important as food for 
young stomachs. For guidance in the 
selection of good books (many of 
them priced under $1), get a copy of 
500 Books for Children, ably edited 
by Nora Beust. It’s only If cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

* © This recipe for “Preserving a 
Husband” comes from Mrs. J. D. 
Cross of Illinois: 

“Be careful in your selection. Do 
not choose too young and take only 
such as has been reared in a good 
moral atmosphere. Some insist on 
keeping them in pickle, while others 
keep them in hot water. This only 
makes them sour, hard, and bitter. 

““Even poor varieties may be made 
sweet, tender, and good by garnish- 
ing them with patience, well sweet- 
ened with smiles and flavored with 
kisses, to taste. Then wrap them in 
a mantle of charity, keep warm with 
a steady fire of domestic devotion; 
serve with peaches and cream. When 
thus prepared he’ll keep for years.” 
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All Around the House 


GOOD IDEAS FROM OUR READERS e 


a 44 To one who is ill, 

(5 we the constant ticking 

<ah of the clock is irritat 

ing; yet, one must 

know when to take or 

give medicine. Mrs. L. A. D., Indiana, 

turns a glass mixing bowl over the clock. 
It can be seen easily and not heard! 


¢ ¢@ On the market now is a new cooker 
that cooks food at 15 pounds pressure. 
Used just like a saucepan; the cover 
locks on with a simple turn. Made of a 
new alloy, it is easy to clean, stain-re- 
sistant. Two wooden handles: one for 
pan, one for cover. In 2- and 3-quart 
sizes; $9.50 and $10.50. (Permalloy 
Pressure Saucepan, National Pressure 
Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin.) 


¢ @ Make the children’s handkerchiefs 
of pastel lawns or voiles, suggests Mrs. 
R. J., Missouri, and hem with colored 
thread to match. Buttonhole twist 
wound on the bobbin makes a pretty 
finish for the hems—or use the hem- 
stitching attachment on the sewing ma- 
chine. Mrs. F. G., Michigan, keeps a 
nutpick in her sewing-machine drawer. 
The blunt end of it helps to turn 
narrow belts; the pick end pulls out the 
corners after the belt is turned. 
4 

¢ @ If stairs need painting it’s a good 
idea to paint every other step, allow to 
dry, then paint the remaining steps, says 
Mrs. B. N., Nebraska. This leaves them 
usable at all times. 


4 @ Mrs. S. M., New 

York, has one shelf in 

her cupboard with 

vertical partitions in 

© which she “files” bak- 

ee ing pans and lids. 

There is no bother of 

lifting many lids and pans to get to the 

one needed. This arrangement is also 
possible in a deep drawer. 





¢ ¢ Sew loops of very narrow elastic on 
vour hand towels, suggests Mrs. J. F. 
N., Lowa. These will save much unneces- 
sary strain on the towel ends, especially 
where there are small children in the 
home who must pull to reach. 


¢ ¢ Do not hang feather pillows in the 
sun when airing them, says Mrs. D. P. 
H., lowa. The sun’s heat draws out the 
oil from feathers. A shady place and 
slight breeze will keep the feathers soft 
and fluffy. 


¢ @ Oven and top-of-stove cooking are 
provided by the Rangette which includes 
electric oven, speedy two-unit hot plate, 
and all-white, baked enamel cabinet. 
Manufacturer says heavy-duty range 
wiring is not required, can be connected 
with usual outlets. Three heat switches 
on hot plate; oven broils, bakes, cooks 
with automatic heat control. Utensil 
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equipment include two 14-quart alumi 
num pans, roasting pan, broiler rack, 
cooky sheet. Oven and hot plate have 
separate cords to be used from double 
unit outlet. Under $50. (Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Connecticut.) 


¢ @ When cooking anything requir 
ing onion, whole spices, or other sea- 
sonings that are to be removed as soon 
as sufficient flavor is obtained, Mrs. A. 
F. C., Michigan, places the seasonings in 
a metal tea-ball, fastening the chain of 
the ball to the edge of the kettle. When 
the flavor is just right, the ball is re- 
moved easily. 


44 To tighten a 
wire clothesline, L. 
N., South Dakota, 
says to bend a 20- 
by 2-inch piece of 
scrap iron around 
one clothesline pole. 
Force a 1-foot by 
%¢-inch rod thru a 1- 
foot by 1-inch gas pipe which is inserted 
in fitted holes at each end of scrap iron 
strip. Also force a large spike thru the 
ends of the scrap iron piece. Then wind 
wire around pipe and hold pipe in place 
by rod and spike. See illustration. 





¢ ¢ Labeling each child’s dresser drawer 
or shelf saves a lot of fuss and scram- 
bling, says Mrs. J. B., Minnesota. 


@ @ The fadeproof insulating tile, plank, 
and board are made more attractive 
now by their color-fast quality. Avail 
able in beautiful variegated and tan 
colors, soft, warm shades, having a 
high light-reflection. A new tongue-and- 
groove treatment on the tile and plank 
makes possible a smooth, sturdy joint; a 
new clip-fastener hides all nails—elimi- 
nates surface nailing on most sizes of 
planks and tiles. (Color-Fast Nu-Wood, 
Wood .Conversion Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.) 


4 @ Mrs. W. I. L., Kansas, protects her 
oilcloth table cover by gluing on the 
corners of the table triangular-shaped 
pieces of felt (from old felt hats). These 
make the corners soft, less sharp. To 
prevent moisture marks on furniture, 
Mrs. C. H. B., Iowa, cuts her old felt 
hats into pieces to fit the bases of flower 
bowls’ and vases—then glues them on. 





- 4 @ The lovely,urn- 
like plant-container 
illustrated here is a 
discarded cream- 
separator bowl. 
Paint to blend in 
with colors of the 
room, remove legs, but leave the spout 
for drainage; it can be turned toward 
the wall, says Mrs. V. S., Nebraska. 
Any number of colorful plant combina- 
tions are lovely in it, Mrs. S. adds. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS 





4 @ An easy, safe way to pick up tir 
splinters of broken glass is with a damy 
cloth, a damp wad of absorbent cotton, 
or wet wad of toilet tissue 


4 ¢ To drive a smal! 

YQ tack into the wall, with 
I out the ‘‘pounded”’ 
; thumb or finger, stick 
it in a piece of paper, 

suggests Mrs. R. M.., 

Ohio; hold paper where 

you want the tack, and 

pound. Another good 

idea comes from E. E.., 

Nebraska. Before driv 

ing a nail into a plastered wall, dip it in 
hot water or melted paraffin. The heat 
helps to keep the plaster from crumbling 


¢ @ An ordinary shoe case with several 
pockets, fastened inside the cupboard 
door, is a good storage place for waxed 
paper, paper bags, twine, and so on, 


says E. K., Missouri 


4 ¢ “Farm 8” is what they call the big 
8-cubic-foot refrigerator in which 
there are possible 10 different arrange- 
ments for convenient food-storage. You 
can store 15 dozen eggs, a 3-gallon can 
of cream, and still have shelf space for 
regular food storage; or three 3-gallon 
cream cans plus other foods—and so on. 
In addition, there’s room for 12 pounds 
of frozen meat in the freezing compart- 
ment plus 2 trays of ice cubes! It is a 
I-piece steel cabinet with automatic 
interior light, chromium shelves, a door 
that opens and closes with a touch. Un- 
der $200. (Frigidaire, General Motors 
Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio.) 


¢ 4 If you have no 
running hot water, 
Mrs. C. L. S., Ohio, 
suggests this for wash 
day: Cut a hole in the 
side (as near the bot- 
tom as possible) of a 
new 20-gallon garbage 
can or other contain 
er. Slip a heavy washer over the end of 
a faucet threaded for hose connection. 
Insert in hole in can and fasten with a 
nut from the inside. Solder firmly in 
place. Make sure the laundry stove is 
higher than the bottom of the washing 
machine and tubs. A length of hose 
screwed to faucet will fill the tubs. 





¢ @ To thoroly clean bed springs, stand 
on end out of doors, spray both sides 
with the garden hose, and let dry in the 
sun, advises Mrs. J. Z., Nebraska. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
useful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication —Editor 
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For good foods from readers. Tested in 


Successful Farming’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


UST look at the fresh garden vegetables shooting up 
these days—young green beans, onions, radishes, let- 
tuce, endive, cress, chard, spinach, asparagus, beets, 
limas, peas! How do you prepare and serve these and 
other always-good summer vegetables? Have you a 
different way of “‘fixing’”’ them that pleases your family 
no end? Why not tell others about it? We welcome suc- 
cessful vegetable recipes! 

Mrs. Flint’s lamb recipe is as tasty as it sounds. (It 
would go well with baked potatoes, fresh peas, and a 
green salad.) We do hope you'll try all the readers’ 
recipes this month. They are good! 








For family or friends when the weather is warm, a cool, refresh- 
ing drink is enjoyed, appreciated. Party Punch recipe in this issue 





LEG O’LAMB A LA COLETTE —Mrs. R. F., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

1 (4 pound) leg of lamb Rub meat well with olive oil; 
Olive oil sprinkle with salt. Soak garlic 
Salt in 1 tablespoon Worcestershire 
1 clove garlic, sliced thin sauce. Cut slits in the meat and 
2 tablespoons Worcestershire put a slice of garlic with 

sauce Worcestershire sauce in each. 
1 lemon, sliced Fasten lemon slices on top of 
11% cups boiling water meat with toothpicks. Mix 
boiling water with remaining 
Worcestershire sauce and pour over meat in roaster. Bake in 
slow oven (300°) 2 hours. Baste frequently. Serves 6 to 8. 





RHUBARB AND APPLE PIE —Mrs. C. Z., Wis. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

11% cups diced rhubarb 

11 cups peeled, sliced apples 

1% cup flour 


Dust rhubarb and apples 
with flour; mix with sugar and 
salt. Line an 8-inch pie pan 


1 cup sugar with pastry rolled to 44-inch in 
Vg teaspoon salt thickness; fill with fruit mix- 
Pastry ture; dot with butter. Moisten 


the edge of the crust with cold 
water; cover with long, narrow 
strips of crust arranged lattice fashion. Press edges together 
with a fork dipped in flour. Bake in hot oven (450°) 10 minutes; 
reduce heat to 350° and continue baking 30 minutes. 


1 tablespoon butter 





MOCK CHICKEN LEGS —Mrs. L. L., Ill. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

121% pounds lean pork Slice meat; cut in 3- by s5- 
121% pounds veal inch pieces. Tothe bread crumbs 
3 quarts rolled bread crumbs add salt, sage, pepper, eggs, 
3 teaspoons salt and milk or water. Mix thoroly. 
1 teaspoon powdered sage Shape 2 tablespoons dressing 
VY teaspoon white pepper around the sharp end of small 
3 eggs, beaten wooden skewers. Place one 
4 cups milk or water piece of each kind of meat 

around the dressing, over-cap- 
ping the edges of the slices and fastening them with toothpicks. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Brown on all sides in a small 
amount of fat; then place legs in roaster. Add about a half 
cup of water and bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. When 
meat is done, remove wooden skewers. Insert a sprig of pars- 
ley into one end and serve with catsup or meat relish. Serves 50. 


DANDELION GREENS —Mrs. J. S. K., Ohio 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
11% quarts dandelion greens 
11% teaspoons salt 
9 slices bacon, diced 
3 eggs 
VY cup vinegar 
3 tablespoons water 
114 tablespoons sugar 


Select tender leaves of dan 
delions and soak in cold water 
overnight. Wash carefully and 
sprinkle with salt. Let stand 
until ready to serve. Fry bacon 
in skillet; add eggs beaten in 
vinegar, water, and sugar 
Drop dandelions into the hot 
dressing, wilt slightly, and serve hot. Endive may be used 
instead of dandelions, if desired. Serves 6 to 8. 





LETTUCE ROLLS —Mrs. J. L. M., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

1 cup cottage cheese Mix cottage cheese, nut 
Vm cup chopped nut meats meats, pimiento, salt, and 
2 tablespoons chopped mayonnaise. Spread thinly on 
canned pimiento lettuce leaves; roll, and secure 
4 teaspoon salt with toothpicks. Chill thoroly. 
2 tablespoons mayonnaise To serve, cut in %-inch slices 
Large lettuce leaves and place several slices on a 
lettuce leaf for each serving 

Garnish’ with mayonnaise sprinkled with paprika. Serves ¢ 





PARTY PUNCH —Mrs. L. R., Kans. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
21% quarts pineapple juice 
2 cups orange juice 
¥, cup lemon juice 
1 quart ice water 
Plain sirup 
11% quarts ginger ale 
1 pint fresh strawberries 
Slices of oranges 


Combine fruit juices and wa- 
ter. Sweeten to taste with sirup 
made by boiling together equal 
parts of sugar and water § min- 
utes. Pour fruit juices over ice, 
add ginger ale, and stir to blend. 
Place a whole strawberry and 
slice of orange in each glass be 
fore serving. Serves 30. 





PEANUT BUTTER FROSTING —Mrs. J. P. F., Mich. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Blend ingredients, mixing to 

a smooth paste. Spread on cake 

or cookies. Enough to frost 1 
cake or 12 cup cakes. 

| Continued on page 74 


3 teaspoons peanut butter 

2 tablespoons coffee infusion 
1% cups confectioners’ sugar 
1 teaspoon cream 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
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AVEN’T you noticed the family slip into 
Sunday manners when the table is dressed up on 
an ordinary weekday? Attractive centerpieces are 
becoming more and more important in our lives, 
especially when we consider the effect they make 
on the family, or whomever may chance to see them. 
Why not dress the table for just the family? 

You don’t need expensive containers to make a 
table look charming and friendly. Use the things 
you have, or go on a 10-cent shopping spree for that 
extra touch. Here are suggestions for using simple, 
domestic articles for your friendly family board. 
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Our old friend the wooden kitchen chop bow] holds this com 
bination of fruit and flowers for the summer table. The home 
made white Danish Hardinger table cover does not detract 
from the color of the centerpiece. 

Primrose blossoms and ferns were tucked in with the fruit. 
A substitute of any flower might be used, such as wild violets 
or short-stemmed tulips. Bunches of red cherries or currants 
with their leaves might be used, too, in place of the flowers. 





Here is a surprise table for the city 
folks who come out to the farm for 
supper. The red-checkered table- 
cloth gives a homey atmosphere 
and is an excellent background for 
the wicker sewing basket filled 
with fresh parsley and soft-cooked 
eggs. The old milk-white glass egg 
service on navy-blue spode china 
gives this table an air of smartness. 
Egg cups or other serving bowls 
also are used very effectively. 


For your guest table use delft blue! » 
It makes a lovely background for 
the three clear-glass tumblers 
flaunting yellow and purple iris. 
These plates have a blue-band bor- 
der on which are light and dark- 
pink roses. Use good silver, of 
course. These same clear-glass 
tumblers filled with any kind of 
flowers would be most attractive. 
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his is really different! A rolling pin on a breadboard, 
each handle tied with blue-and-yellow calico bows. A 
ittle wet sand along the sides of the rolling pin holds 
the bright-red radishes, whose leaves peeking up are a 
background for gay yellow daisies. The green tin cups 
at either end hold more daisies. Purple, blue-green, and 
yellow colors stripe the tablecloth of cotton material. 

Some folks might think the centerpiece a little 
squirrelly, but the little hand-carved wooden squirrels 
seem content. Any color is suitable for this setting. 


\ few ferns intermingled with garden flowers give this 
white-covered table a fresh, appetizing appearance. 
The small bowls of blue-and-white crockery are from 
the kitchen—refrigerator-storage dishes. The plates, 
teapot, and cups are a deeper blue than the bowls. 

One is always safe in using white table covers for 
backgrounds and centerpieces; then the flowers and the 
china can be varied colors or of one color as you wish. 





Yes, it is a paper tablecloth ready for a morn 
ing or afternoon lunch. Parsley forms the 
grazing-center for the Ferdinands. A green glass 
milk pitcher, pressed glass tumblers, a dime 
store white crockery doughnut plate—and 
the table is completely set for the meal. 


@ The fresh-looking border of ivy around the 
paper tablecloth was the incentive for th 
centerpiece—a potted growing ivy plant. The 
dessert plates and pink glass pottery are from 
the dime store. Use decorative china if you 
wish. The green centerpiece is a neutral color, 
so don’t worry about colors not blending 
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a Shirt Story 


For Wives and Mothers 


LOOK FOR A SHIRT WITH: 


l. 


label that is definite about 


shrinkage. 


2. Square-cut shirt-tail that indi- 
cates no skimping. 


3. Color-fastness to sun and 


laundry. 


4. Triple-stitched seams for work 


5. Smooth 


fabric that will iron 


easily and wear evenly 


BEST BUYS NO. 2: SHIRTS 


a“ father and son, pictured 


above, have an excellent reason to 
be grinning delightedly at each oth- 
er. Their new shirts satisfy them on 
every score of what a good shirt 
should be. 

Because wives and mothers not 
only buy most of the shirts sold to- 
day, but have to wash and iron 
them, not to speak of having to look 
at them on their menfolk every day, 
this article is directed to them. 

The critical point is the collar—so 
important if is the size of the shirt. 
Neckbands come in sizes from 134% 
to around 18, in both half and quar- 
ter sizes. The size is merely the 
measurement of the neckband in 
nches. To duplicate one that fits 
well, lay the collar out flat and take 
the measurement from the outside 
end of the buttonhole to the center 
of the button. 
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Because a fraction of an inch can 
keep a man from being well-dressed 
and comfortable, shrinkage is one 
of the “‘bewares”’ for a shirt-buyer. 
Just examining the fabric won’t tell 
—a label’s the only sure thing. 

Many manufacturers run tests 
and know how much more the fabric 
will shrink than it already has in 
their shrinkage control process. They 
cut the shirts slightly larger than 
the labeled size so the first launder- 
ing will take up the additional 
shrinkage and make the shirt the 
size labeled. This is done in their 
good- and medium-quality shirts 
only; poor-quality shirts are seldom 
preshrunk. You may buy them larg- 
er and allow for shrinkage—but how 
much? 


lr \ shirt has any sort of shrinkage 
label, the amount can be deter- 
mined because rules recently estab- 
lished by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission require that if the term 
“preshrunk” is used in labeling cot- 
ton material, this statement must be 
added: “Will not shrink more than 
— percent.” For example, a label 
which claims residual shrinkage not 










By Gertrude Dieken 


to exceed two percent assures the 
buyer a size-18 neck will shrink no 
more than 3% inch. 

When used alone, “full shrunk” 
and “will not shrink”’ must mean the 
shirt will not shrink at all. A label 
which states “collar linings pre- 
shrunk” does not mean the body of 
the shirt has been similarly treated 
unless this additional information is 
given. 


THE Federal Trade Commission 
does not require shrinkage labels to 
be used on cotton. It merely insists 
that when they are used they must 
be truthful and give exact informa- 
tion. If no labels are used the buyer 
may assume the shirt has not been 
preshrunk and will probably shrink 
when it’s swished in the washing 
machine. 

Something, has been done 
about the collar which at a Fourth- 
of-July celebration wilted down to a 
sad-looking half of its former stand- 
uppishness. “‘Fused” collars hold 
their stiffness without starch. Sev- 
eral processes of fusing cellulose ace- 
tate threads or viscose, a solution of 
cellulose, into the collar have been de- 
veloped. This makes it look starched 
but not stiff [Continued on page 68 
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NO LONGER 


Do you look older than your hus- 
band? Are your children proud of 
your good looks? Yes or no, 


you'll want to read this article 


























Whar woman doesn’t enjoy 


going to a fortune-teller or a mind- 
reader? Why not let me be a mind- 
reader to a certain group of you 
women for a few minutes, and tell 
you a few things about yourself and 
the thoughts you may have been 
thinking lately? 

First, you’re no longer young, yet 
not old. You buy clothes for their 
practical wearability rather than 
for their becomingness. You have 
worn your hair the same way for— 
oh, let’s not try to remember. You 
always buy either flesh or rachel 
powder and a medium rouge. Per- 
haps more from habit than from 
lack of time, you only glance in the 
mirror as you dab on a little rouge 
and powder. 

You have a partly used lipstick 


/ in your dresser, and when you do 


use it, it’s a hurried, smeary job. So 
mostly you don’t bother! You oc- 
casionally dabble in creams and 
lotions. And as for a manicure— 
there just isn’t time. Whether your 
figure is plump or thin, it just hap- 
pened that way. You haven’t done 
anything about it for years. 


But something has jolted you late- 
ly into giving yourself a good ex- 
amination in the mirror. Was it 
when your daughter said: “Mother, 
why don’t you spend a little more 
time on yourself? You could be just 
as good-looking as Jennie’s mother if 
you only tried.” Or did someone 
jokingly remark that you looked 
older than your husband? Or did 
you notice a look of frank admira- 
tion in your husband’s eyes for a 
younger, more attractive woman? 
At any rate, you’ve been wondering 
just what you might squeeze into 
your daily schedule that would 
make you more attractive. 

While you’re still wondering, let 
me try to convince you how well 
worth while it will be to do some- 


By Maxine Schweiker 


thing about your looks. For your 
own sense of poise and well-being. 
For your children’s sake, so they 
can be proud of their attractive 
mother. For your husband, so that 
he, too, will be proud to show you 
off to his friends. 

I know you’re busy. I know you 
can’t take afternoons off for pro- 
fessional beauty treatments, even 
if you could afford them often. So 
let’s try to work out some things 
that will improve your looks and 
still not seriously interrupt your 
daily duties. 


PROBABLY your skin is dry as a 
desert, and those dreaded wrinkles 
are so numerous that you wouldn’t 
be caught counting them! Now it 
won’t take a minute at night to 
cream your face and throat and re- 
move the cream with a cleansing 
tissue. Use very little cream—just 
enough to do the job. Then a tissue- 
thin layer of rich night cream. 

Your dry skin is as thirsty for 
creams and oils as it can be. It will 
soak them up like a dry plant does 
water—for as you grow older, Na- 
ture supplies less oil for lubricating 
the skin. After a while, your skin 
will lose that dull, scaly look—it 
will have a fresh bloom to it and it 
will be soft to the touch. So grab 
every opportunity you can find to 
leave a film of good cream on your 
face. Remember, a good tissue cream 
will do your skin just as much good 
while you’re | Continued on page 63 
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AND | SPENT SO MUCH 
TO MAKE THIS A GOOD 





HE best eggs...fine creamery butter 

...expensive flavoring—no wonder 
Mary was upset about her cake failure. 

What a pity she didn’t know the im- 
portance of baking powder—that any 
woman who bakes can be more certain 
of success every time with dependable 
Royal Baking Powder. 

You see Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” 
that is different from most baking 
powders. Royal begins its work the 
moment it is stirred in the batter. 
Thus the expansion of the batter is 
continuous and even. That is why 
Royal cakes are fine-grained...light... 
fluffy. Why they keep their delicious 
moistness and flavor longer. 

Many ordinary baking powders seem 
to have an explosive, uneven action. 
A greater part of the expansion is de- 
layed until the cake is in the oven. Ris- 
ing is often over-rapid. It may biow 
the batter full of large holes. Then the 
cake will be coarse ... dry ... crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the different results: 


UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


Carga? 


OS eek 
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The greater assurance that Royal gives 
costs only about 1¢ per baking. The rest 
of your ingredients cost 30 to 40 times 
that much. Pure Cream of Tartar makes 
Royal cost more per can—but the differ- 
ence per baking between Royal and ordi- 
nary baking powders is only a fraction of 
a cent! 
Remember, Royal is the on/y nationally 
distributed baking powder made with 
whoiesome Cream of Tartar—a product 
of fresh, luscious grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no acrid “baking powder taste.” 
So ask your grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
. whenever youbake. 
You'll agree it's 
well worth the 
difference in price. 


ROYAL COOK 
BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
York City. Dept. 76. 








©1940. Standard Brands Inc. 
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Dear Little 
Playfellows: } 


Let’s come to or- 
der; this is another 
meeting of The | 
Playfellows! 

First, | want you 
to know I love your 
letters—if only I 
had the time to an- 
swer each of them 
personally! You un- 
derstand why I 
can’t, don’t you? 
There are so many. 
So please consider 
this letter an an- 
swer to them all. 

Many of you want 
suggestions for club 
meetings and programs. Do you like 
stories? If someone has a good book you 
can borrow, take turns reading it the 
first half of the meeting; then play 
games and have a rollicking good time 
the last half. Perhaps one of the Play- 
fellows’ fathers can lend you a patch of 
land on which to raise vegetables. It 
would be fun for all of you to work to- 
gether in the garden at meetings, and 
when the vegetables are ripe yeu can 
sell them; put the money you earn in 
the club treasury for a party, picnic, or 
whatever your club members would like. 


WORD SQUARE. Can you fill the 
squares with letters to form words so 
they read the same down as across? 
Cover the square on the right and try. 
It’s not hard. Don’t peek! 
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SHOO, FLIES! Choose a leader. Have 


enough chairs in the room (or seats out- 
doors) for all but one—the leader. All 
must follow the leader and imitate him 
in everything he does or says. If he hops 
on one foot, all hop on one foot; if he 
stops to scratch his head, all stop and 
scratch heads; if he decides to call hogs, 
all call hogs. Suddenly, he may shout, 
“Shoo, Flies!’ Then all must run to 
chairs, and the one left without a chair 
is the next leader. The leaders can think 
of a lot of funny things to do before 
calling “Shoo, Flies!” 


SEVEN-LETTER VEGETABLE. My first 


is in seven, but not in eight; my second 


WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 
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The cricket is a little elf 
All dressed in sober brown, 
He fiddles to amuse himself 
After the sun goes down. 


When night comes and | go to bed, 
This happy little mite 

Sits in a tree close by my head 
And fiddles all the night. 


—Bessie Maas Rowe 





S/E 


Rosie Potmes 
says her Red Cross 
Club is making a 
portfolio to send t 


unfortunate chil 
dren in Europe 
That’s an idea 


What are others do 
ing at meetings? 

Do you know 
what, Verna Wahel’s 
gray kitten has n 
name! That won’t 
do at all, will it? We 
suggest Lady, Duch 
ess, or Queenie, Ver 
na. Do you like any 
of those names? 

You know, of 
course, all you girls 
and boys need to d« 
to join our Playfellows Club is send me 
your name and address. To remain a 
member, you must write me a letter 
once a month—a newsy letter, just as 
if you were talking to me. To those 
sending the five best letters this month 
we will give $1 each. Mail letters before 
June 30 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

Loads of love to you, Playfellows. 


’ 


un 


is in pound, but not in weight; my third 
is in ring, but not in bell; my fourth is in 
spring, but not in well; my fifth is in 
after, but not in before; my sixth is in 
peace, but never in war; my seventh is 
in health, but not in pain; my whole is 
a vegetable that likes the rain. What 
am I? 


ANSWER: ‘ydeuids 


UNDERLINE the word that is not assoc 
ated with the other words in each of the 
following groups: 

(1) chair, table, desk, bird, radio. (2 
flute, horseshoe, piano, trumpet. (3) star, 
moon, sun, planet, river. (4) man, girl, 


boy ’ lady ’ book. 


ANSWERS: 
"yooq 


Vv) 4OALT (L£) ‘30Ysasoy t) ‘paiq (1) 


One dollar goes to each of the following for 
writing the best contest letters in March: 
Willie Cope, R. 1, Republican City, Ne 
braska; Marion Plaisted, Lowman, New 
York; Marjorie Moss, Shelbyville, Missouri; 
Norma Lee Orme, R. 2, Murdock, Kansas; 
Agnes Moncman, R. 1, Munger, Michigan. 


MEET EVERY MONTH 
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No Longer Young? 


| Continued from page 61 


doing the dishes and housework as it 
would if you were relaxing in an ex 
pensive beauty salon. 

Ten to one, the shades of rouge, pow 
der, and lipstick you use are wrong. 
To avoid costly mistakes, go to your 
toilet-goods counter and ask the ad 
vice of the clerk as to your most be 
coming shades. She can give you a 
rouge that looks natural on your cheeks, 
a lipstick that won’t make you look like 
a painted doll, a shade of powder that 
brings out your best skin tones—makes 
your skin look younger. 

Get yourself a good make-up base 
a foundation cream. In addition to 
holding powder for hours longer than 
you ever dreamed, it improves the ap 
parent texture of your skin, helps it look 
soft and dewy and young. Cleanse 
our face—then apply the foundation 
cream lightly to your face and neck. Sit 
lown before your mirror and pretend 
vour face is a picture—a picture you're 
going to paint. I won’t have to urge you 
to take extra time with your make-up. | 
know you'll be so delighted at using 
these new shades of make-up that you'll 
really enjoy ““doing”’ your face. Be sub 
tle—use your colors lightly—and place 
them carefully. The result MUST look 
natural! 


How about a new way to do your 
hair—or a variation of your present 
style? Let me persuade you that those 
graying locks of yours have a distinctive 
beauty all their own. Don’t be ashamed 
of them—play up to them. If you have 
1 wing of white, or a streak of silver, 
comb it on top so it shows up. No one 
ever denied that a snow scene was as 
beautiful as that same scene in summer 
bloom. 

Now let’s look at your hands! Don’t 
hide them—bring them out in the full 
glare. Would it really be too much 





Memorial Day 


This is a day of memory. We come 

From far and near to gather at this 
place, 

Bringing our wreaths and blossoms now 
to grace 

The earthly beds.of loved ones long 
since gone. 


We could not wish them back. In peace 
they lie 

Beneath the grasses and the clinging 
vines, 

Lulled by the music of the wind-swept 
pines; 

Their roof the open canopy of sky. 


We wept so sorely when they went 
away. 

We miss them still—but time has eased 
our grief. 

And, surely as the falling of the leaf, 

We must lie down and share their bed 
someday- 

Our souls ascending to our God who 
gave 

An immortality beyond the grave. 


—May Allread Baker. 














Meddle! Meddle! Meddle! Goodness only knows why, but this busy neighbor 
does it plenty! She criticizes you for.this. She criticizes you for that. And glory, 
what a spot you're in—if she looks at your little angel and finds her dressed in 


dingy, tattle-tale gray! 


| Don’t get mad— just get wise! For no matter how hard you rub and rub, some 
soaps are so weak-kneed they simply can’t budge all the dirt out of clothes. So 
hurry to the grocer’s and switch to the soap that doesn’t give dirt a chance! Switch 
| to Fels-Naptha—go/den bar or golden chips! 


ela, 
V4 
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| Then parade the baby in style! And prick up your ears— whenever that meddler 
comes around. For Fels-Naptha’s richer go/den soap and gentle, dirt-loosening naptha, 
| working as a well-balanced team, make tattle-tale gray give up in despair. They 
| get clothes honestly clean a// the way through. So sunny-white and sweet —it’s a 

thrill to have even a meddler notice —to hear her sing your praises to the skies! 


Now—Fels-Naptha brings you 2 grand 
ways to banish ““Tattle-Tale Gray”! 


= ; 
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" (as a _ / 
al /ais 


“Use the go/den bar for all bar-soap jobs. It’s just the best 
ever! Use the golden chips wherever you use box-soap. They're 
HUSKIER flakes—not puffed up with air like flimsy, sneezy 
powders. And now they've got a new suds-builder that 
makes oodles of rich, busy suds. Simply grand for washing 





machines.” COPR. 1940, FELS ac 
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“It saves me money every 
time | clean windows!’’ 





“OUR FARM HAS SO MANY WINDOWS that I’m mighty thankful Bon Ami Cake costs so little 
to use. Why, a single cake of Bon Ami lasts me for months and cleans so many 
more windows than other cleansers I’ve tried.” 












. AND THERE’S NO OILY FILM TO PICK UP DUST! You 
see, Bon Ami Cake both cleans and polishes 
the glass... leaves it without the slightest 
trace of oily film or ‘cleanser-mist’, That’s 
why windows cleaned the Bon Ami way tend 
to ‘shed’ dust and dirt and stay clean longer.” 





FOR BEST RESULTS 


apply a thin, even film of Bon Ami to the 





glass. Wipe the Bon Ami off while still 
_ damp. No hard rubbing necessary, yet 
| every window has a brilliant, crystal-clear 
} polish. Try it nexttime youclean windows. 


“hasn't scratched 
BON AMI CAKE <,°~" 


polishes as it cleans Sale ; [4 
Pd 


.-- leaves no oily film 





SR CALLOWAY'S, New | 
Oy SJSEPARATORE |= WH 
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, EDWARDS ROOFS 


Look better, last longer, 

m*) costless. Protection from 

fire, lightning, wind and 

: “weather. Send roof measure- 
> ments today for money-saving 

| price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-$ 

| THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 


606-656 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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GET YOUR BODY OUT OF 
THE DUMPS isiie'te vitatey 


Feel down in the dumps? Lack your old PEP? 
Have frequent slight digestive upsets? Then—if 
there is nothing organically wrong with you — 
SLUGGISH DIGESTION may have you down. It 
can give you heartburn, gas, a dizzy heac 







MAN WHO 
GET GIRL MUST 
8E REGULAR 
FELLOW 







Don't resort to harsh laxatives or drugs for slu 

CONSTIPATION GOT YOU DOWN? igh digestion. START those slow DIGES TIVE 

Ss O NG FASTER. Set the miilions of 

HEADACHY = PEPLESS? tiny cells of Fleischmann’s live Yeast to ware on 

these digestive-juice glands. This yeast isa STIM- 

@ Try FEEN-A- MINT, the easy-to-take laxative. ULATOR. It starts digestive juices flowing faster. 

Tastes like your favorite chewing gum. Gives In test cases digestion was greatly increased. Eat 

gentle, thorough bowel movement. Millions rely Pisin nanaa'e. Veuet regularly. Ly gee tetore 

PIS AT z Tr . wR EWN. A. ihe 2 paws irs ing in ne morning, one a ha our ore 

on F EEN-A MIN r. Get FEEN-A-MINT at your upper. See if you don’t begin to FEEL LIKE 
druggist’s today. Family supply only 10¢. A MILLION. 





THE WRITE today for “You Can’t Feel W: ell, if Diges- 

CHEWING GUM et Juices Are Failing,” F. Y. Dept. 

- - S Washington St., New York. Xbesoinesty 
LAXATIVE FRE gE.” Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Locorporated 
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trouble to wash dishes in rubber gloves 
—to wear old cotton gloves when you 
work outside—to keep some good lo 
tion or cream at the sink and dash a 
few drops on your hands after washing? 
The secret of nice hands is to PROTECT 
them from damage rather than try to 
REPAIR the damage after it is done. 
How’s your “figger’? Stand up 
straight—don’t stoop and slump—and 
you'll be able to conceal a lot of figure 
faults. A person with a straight carriage 
always suggests youthfulness. If you’re 
thin, give a little thought to putting on 
a few pounds. Drink half milk, half 
cream. Rest more, get more sleep. Try 
to be relaxed when you eat, laugh during 
the meals, and enjoy your food. 
However, with most women of your 
age, the problem is overweight; it’s < 
question of cutting down on rich foods- 
gravies and desserts. Mark my words- 
that first time you have to “take up” a 
dress will give you a more exciting glow 
than all the pies and cakes you skipped 


THERE are other things to be con- 
sidered, too, as long as we’re doing you 
over completely. Have you become 
sloppy about your clothes, careless 
about personal cleanliness? These faults 
probably grate more on your family’s 
nerves than on outsiders. How about 
your mannerisms? Perhaps you’ve ac- 
quired the actions and attitudes of a 
woman many years your senior. It 
you’re a ““‘mugger’—a face distorter— 
you'll plant more wrinkles in your skin 
than all the wrinkle creams and night 
creams in the world could remove. If 
you talk with your hands, tug at your 
dress, pat your hair, or continually make 
fluttering gestures,. you definitely be- 
tray the fact that you’re no longer young 
and natural. 

Now how about something you can’t 
see—your mental attitude? Just because 
it doesn’t show, don’t think it doesn’t 
make its presence known to one and all. 
Have you settled down into a comfort- 
able rut, believing that all the exciting 
things in the world have passed you by, 
that they’re only for others, that you’re 
too old for excitement and fun? 

Really, middle age should be the 
happiest time of a woman’s life. You’re 
poised, you know what you want from 
life and how to go about getting it. 
You have acquired a sense of values, and 
you should have learned how to enjoy 
life at its fullest. Just because you may 
have passed the 40 mark, don’t feel that 
you're old. You can’t forever stay young 
(as if one would want to!) but you can 
retain an air of youthfulness about you 
by taking an interest in life and by 
making yourself as attractive as possible. 
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“Just Add 
Sour Cream’ 


By Rosalie Heller 


A FAVORITE late spring meal on our 
Ohio farm consisted of crisply fried 
corned beef—the last piece out of the 
brine barrel, perhaps—together with 
golden-crusted bread and the first leaf 
lettuce from the garden. The climax of 
that wholesome, satisfying meal laid 
out on the red-checked tablecloth was 
potatoes cooked with their jackets on, 
to be eaten with thick, sour cream. 

Why was our farm meal so absorbing- 
ly good? It was the rich, slightly acid 
tang of sour cream mixed with potato. 

The new lettuce we ate that spring 
night was drenched in a thick cream and 
vinegar dressing. Later in the season we 
had fresh cucumber slices piquantly 
good in the same dressing. When string 
beans were served, they had an unusual, 
delightful taste, because of the cup of 
sour cream added after removal from the 
heat. Our cottage cheese was mixed with 
sour cream, and it was the talk of our 
friends. Potato salad at our home was 
moist with boiled dressing whipped up 
with delicious sour cream. Mock mince 
pie at Thanksgiving was filled with a 
sour-cream custard, dark with raisins 
and spice—a food the gods might 
dream about! 

Sour cream makes prepared mayon- 
naise even more delicious, when beaten 
up with it for salads. It is ambrosial on 
sliced bananas topped with crusty sugar, 
or served on canned apricots in a bed of 
cooked rice, the whole topped with 
brown sugar. The modern version of 
sour cream and potatoes with their 
jackets on is potatoes in the half shell, 
made especially tasty if the filling is 
mixed with sour cream, instead of milk 
and butter. 

Try the following sour-cream recipes 
for wholesome, satisfying deliciousness 

for that certain taste not present in 
other cookery. 


Sour-Cream Molasses Cookies 


¢ cup shortening 

4 cup brown sugar 

4 cup molasses 
eggs, well beaten 

4 cup sour cream 


1 tablespoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

16 tablespoon ginger 
5 to 7 cups flour 


3 
3 
3 
+ 
3 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add 
molasses, eggs, sour cream mixed with 
soda, salt, ginger, and enough flour to 
make a soft dough. Chill, roll 44 inch 
thick, and bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 10 to 12 minutes. 


Sour-Cream Pie 


cup sugar 1 cup sour cream 
4 teaspoon cinnamon J} teaspoon salt 
$ teaspoon cloves 2 tablespoons 

2 eggs, beaten vinegar 

1 cup seedless raisins Pastry 


] 
1 
l 


Mix sugar and spices; add to eggs 
with raisins, sour cream, salt, and vine- 
gar; beat well. Pour mixture into a deep, 
pastry-lined pie pan. Add top pastry and 
bake in moderately hot oven (375°) un- 
til crust is golden brown. 





JEANNE, THAT 
BIG PRODUCER 
6 HERE! IF HE 
LIKES “THE DRESS 
REHEARSAL, HE 
MAN PuT YOU ON 


SO NERVOUS 
AND IRRITABLE! 


GLAD To HAVE 

You IN MY 

JEANNE, You'RE 
DOING FINE / 

AND You'RE THE 

BEST-NATURED 

MEMBER OF THE 
CAST ! 


NONSENSE / IF 
HE WANTED NEW 
“TALENT, HE 
WOULDN'T Come 
"TO AN AMATEUR 





IRRITABLE , TOO, P 


TELL THIS 
OLD NUISANCE 
[ TO PIPE DOWN / 
HIS CHATTER 


WOULD GIVE 
ANYONE A PAIN / 


WHY SHOULDN'T 
I BE GOOD-NATURED ? 
T've FELT Too 
UL To BE 
GROUCHY —SINCE 
I SWITCHED 
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LL j 
stop THAT Music!) | VEAN— 
You NIT-WITS ! te. eM 


{ YoU COULD PUT 
ON A BETTER 
SHOW WITH DUMMIES 
FROM A STORE 
WINDOW { 


WHOLE SCENE / 
I'M “THROUGH 
WITH You— 
I qurr/ 






























SOUNDS LIKE 
COFFEE-NERVES ! 
WHEN ANY OF MY 
TROUPE FEEL THAT 
WAY, THE DOCTOR 
USUALLY MAKES ‘EM 
CUT OUT COFFEE 

AND SWITCH 
"TO PoSsTUM / 


NONSENSE ! 
STILL -IF You 
SAY IT MIGHT 
HELP— I COULD 
TRY 1T/ I CAN'T 
FEEL ANY 














ANY PEOPLE can 
M safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children — 
should never drink it. 

So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you’re nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think 
coffee-nerves may be 
responsible—switch to Postum. For 
Postum can’t fray your nerves—it con- 
tains no caffein or stimulant of any kind. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t steadier 

..see if you don’t feel better! 
. . * 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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Find your most 
Becoming Powder 


Shade now 
—and get it in my 


GRIT-FREE face powder! 


ae 





The wrong shade of powder is a tragedy— 
but even the most becoming shade can raise the 
dickens with your appearance if it contains grit. 
For powders containing grit can give your skin 
a harsh, “powdery” look. 


| an ad : 


Lady Esther Face Powder is grit-free—so 
smooth it clings FOUR LONG HOURS. Pat it on 
say at 8, and at midnight it will still flatter your 
skin... with no GRIT to ruin its smoothness. 


















ON’T BE deceived by expensive pow- 
ders! Impartial laboratory tests show 
many powders costing $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 
and even more,contain up to 20.44% GRIT! 
Find out about your powder—make the 
“Bite Test”! Place a bit of your present 
powder between your teeth. Make sure 
your teeth are even, then grind slowly. Your 
teeth will detect any trace of grit—but 
Lady Esther Face Powder is GRIT-FREE. 
See for yourself! Mail the coupon now 
for 10 free shades of my face powder. Find 


your lucky shade! 
LIV UIA — 


We ¢ 


( You can paste this on a penny postcard) 2 


Lapy EstTHer, 7164 West 65th St., Chicago, III. 
FR E Please send me PosTPaID your 

10 new shades of face pow- 
der, also a tube of your Four Purpose Face 
Cream. (56) 
Name as eee ee 


Address a — 


> — cesiiendtadted State_ ae 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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Cool Styles for Summer 


1948. It’s a dress to flatter you with the high, 
round neckline, the tiny midriff, the unusual! 
pockets. Long or short sleeves. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 
3% yards 39-inch material. 

1945. A blouse and skirt, casual yet smart 
Blouse tucks in or may be worn outside; flared 
skirt may have patch pockets. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) blouse re 
quires 2 yards 35-inch material; skirt, 17% yards 
54-inch material. 

7939. “Pretty as a picture’’—afternoon dress 
with a square, ribbon-trimmed neckline, shaped 
mid-section, and flared skirt. It’s back-but 
toned. Designed for sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 42. 
Size 16 (34) requires 34 yards 39-inch ma 
terial and trim. 

1950. A front-buttoned dress that contrives 
to hide unwanted pounds. Gathers at the shoul- 
der yoke to give soft fullness thru the bosom. 
Note the waistline. Designed for sizes 34 to 48. 


Size 34 requires 37% yards 35-inch material. 


: 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. Ad- 
dress all orders direct to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


For Toys. Our children’s toys were al 
ways underfoot, so I painted an old 
trunk and placed it in a convenient 
ocation for the children to use in 
storing their toys. It’s excellent for 
arge playthings as well as small ones. 
And the youngsters know just where to 
go for them.—Mrs. R. P., Oneida, Kans. 


No More Whining. Our young son was 
getting the habit of whining and fussing 
every morning before and at breakfast. 
I tried hurrying him into his clothes and 
sending him out for a run around the 
house before breakfast. I was usually 
busy near the window, so each time he 
passed I would smile and wave to him— 
making a game of it. After the third time 
around he would come in laughing and 
ready to eat his breakfast.—Mrs. R. P., 
White Cloud, Mich. 


Crying Alone Isn't Fun! Whenever we re- 
fused our small boy something he 
wanted or corrected him for a wrongdo- 
ng, he would cry. So we decided every 
time he started crying we would send 
him into the bedroom and tell him to 
stay there, alone, until he stopped. After 
a few times of this he decided it was 
more fun to be with us than crying alone. 


Mrs. W. W. T., Harrisville, Mich. 


Change the Subject. When our small 
child is hurt or cries over something 
he can’t have I ask him, ‘‘Where’s 
Mother’s blue thread (or thimble)? I 
can’t find it anywhere!” Changing the 
subject quickly takes his attention off 
himself; he usually forgets his troubles. 


Mrs. S. L., Wolf Lake, IIl. 


Strange Noises. When our baby was two 
weeks old I started turning on the radio 
luring the day so that he heard differ 
ent voices and sounds all the time. Be- 
cause he was used to these, not once has 
e been afraid of strangers or any sort 
f noise.—Mrs. D. G., Blanchard, Mich. 


Takes His Medicine. After taking a few 
serum treatments for hay fever, our five- 
ear-old rebelled. I suggested then that 
e go to the doctor’s office alone. The 
loctor and the nurse praised him until 
ie felt quite proud of himself. There- 
ifter he went alone. As he must take 
treatments every fourth day, I feel that 
nuch has been accomplished.—Mrs. 


W. R. W., St. Francis, Kans. 





YOUR IDEA—$1 


Won't you share your good ideas on child 
training with other mothers? One dollar 
will be paid for every one published in this 
column. Please address Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











“Why not dress him like a girl 
and be done with it!” 











1. FATHER-IN-LAW: Now look, I know you 
wanted a girl. But you got a boy! Come 
to your senses and treat him like one! 
MARY: Who says I’m treating him like 
anything else? 


3. FATHER-IN-LAW: I still call it nonsense. 
MARY: Look... 


system is the most delicate thing on earth. 


my doctor says a baby’s 


Everything a baby gets should be made 
especially for him...even a special laxative! 












































| Z 
| |Z 

ZF 
5. FATHER-IN-LAW: Um...sounds reasonable. 


MARY: Certainly! That’s why I use FLETCH- 
ER’S CASTORIA. It’s made ONLY for chil- 




















dren... hasn't a single “adult” drug. So it’s 
mild enough for the tiniest system. You 
couldn't ask for a safer laxative. 
































2. FATHER-IN-LAW: Don’t make me laugh! 
You've got enough SPECIAL gadgets, lor 
that child, to open a drug store 

MARY: Why, of course I use special things! 


Name me a mother who doesn't! 





4. FATHER-IN-LAW: A special laxative. too? 
MARY: It’s logical, isn’t it? You wouldn't 
dream of giving an infant the same foods 
you eat, Then why give him a grown-up’s 


laxative? 








6. FATHER-IN-LAW: Sounds good so far... 
but will he take it? 

MARY: Just watch! It'll warm your heart 
to see him go for the wonderful taste of 
Fletcher's Castoria...I wouldn't know what 


to do without a bottle of it in the house! 


Oa+th(Sietczhes CASTORIA 


The modern — SAFE — laxative made especially for children 
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GOING TO THE SCHOOL PARTY? 
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~ THEY’LL NOTICE 
YOUR FEET! 
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HANDY 
DAUBER 
RIGHT 
ON THE 
CORK 
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FOR A FAST, EASY SHINE 





Bixby Jet-Oil works into the 
leather—preserves and softens 
as it shines! 


IN ALL NO NEED to rub black shoes. 
Bixby Jet-Oil dries into a bril- 
liant, lasting shine! 


YOU CAN’T BEAT BIXBY JSET-OIL! 


JUST SPREAD ON Bixby Jet-Oil 
with the handy dauber on the 
cork. Users say it takes only 18 
seconds to apply! 


2 SCUFF MARKS ‘‘blacked out’’ as 





JUST 
SPREAD 





















THE TRUTH ABOUT 
CORNS 















Felt pad (C) relieves 
pain by removing 
pressure. Medication 
(D) loosens corn so it 
can be lifted out. 


cells packed into a hard 
plug (A) whose base presses 
on sensitive nerves (B) 
causing intense pain, 





Their cause and how 
to get rid of them 


® Corns are caused by pressure and friction—often 
become large and painful. Home paring only gives 
temporary relief—means risk of infection. But 
millions have ended corns this easy way. Just put 
a Blue-Jay Corn Plaster neatly over the corn. It acts 
quickly and gently as shown above. Then simply 
by avoiding the pressure and friction which caused 
your corns, you can prevent their return. Get Blue- 
Jay Corn Plasters today. Only 25¢ for 6. Same 
price in Canada. 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK = PLASTERS 
1S, *SPEEDEX: 
on Built to give years of service 
Hundreds in use. LOW FAC- 
TORY TO USER PRICES. 
Several models available. 5- 
H. P. Riding type: also W alk- 
ing types in THREE sizes. 
Light POWER CULTIVA- 
TOR now only $77.50. Write 
for FREE illustrated folder. 


POND GARDEN TRACTOR CO., Box 216, Dept. 116, Ravenna, Ohio 
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Good times for you 


when you SWIM WELL 


Easy to learn 
correct strokes 












No need to be a landlubber—when you 
can quickly learn even the great American 
Crawl. First step in swimming is to get 
accustomed to having your face in water, 
to breathe without swallowing a lake or 
two—and that’s a trick you .can easily 
learn at home. 

Get complete directions and diagrams 
for arm and kick strokes of the American 
Crawl in Successful Farming’s new 32- 
page booklet, ““How to Be a Good Swim- 
mer,” No. K174. Tells how to float, do 
back stroke and back crawl, side stroke, 
trudgen, trudgen-crawl and breast stroke. 
Gives instructions for diving, racing start 
and turns, treading water, surf swimming. 
Safety measures for beginners. Send 10c 
for your copy now. 


Address all orders to 
SUCCESSFUL 
3106 Meredith Bldg. 


FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 
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A "Shirt Story” 


[ Continued from page 6o | 


and keeps it from crushing, buckling, or 
wrinkling. Some of these collars ar 
satisfactory—others still wrinkle or els: 
wear out quickly. 

Next to neckbands, sleeves are apt t 
make your Henry choleric. Nor will 
help your pride to go ’round with a man 
whose perfectly apparent wrist bone 
tell plainly his shirt either is too smal 
or got too small in Monday’s wash. (An 
speaking of your pride in his appearanc 

—a little non-nagging interest and en 
couragement will go far toward stimu 
lating Ais own interest. He'll care mor 
about how he looks if he knows it matter 
to you!) 

Sleeve lengths are the other size mark 
on a shirt. They usually come in thre 
sizes—33, 34, and 35—the length 1: 
inchesrom the center of the yoke at th 
lower edge of the neckband to the end 
of the cuff. A shirt would have a neck 
measurement of 151% inches and a 3 
inch sleeve length. Sometimes this same 
size is indicated “‘1514-3.” 

Sleeves in good-quality shirts are cut 
in one piece, while medium-qualit) 
shirts often have pieced sleeves. This 
does not affect the fit. Be sure the thread 
at the point where the sleeve is pieced 
runs straight with the fold in the top of 
the sleeve, or the sleeve may be difficult 
to iron. The top of the sleeve should 
come at the edge of the shoulder bone; 
if it drops lower there is strain. 

Work shirts with double sections at 
the elbows wear longer. They are not 
hard to iron if the pieces are applied 
flat and the threads in them run straight. 
Plackets on work-shirt sleeves, even in 
good-quality ones, are usually contin 
uous instead of tailored. When the 





Needlecraft 





Ger out your large needles and heavy 
yarn—here’s the newest bolero, and it’s 
a jiffy-knit! The smart pattern stitch 
works up so quickly you'll be amazed. 
Knit it in white or in colors to match or 
contrast with your frocks. You'll enjoy 
wearing this bolero right now, on cool 
summer evenings, or later in the fall. 
Design contains instructions for making 
bolero in sizes 12 to 14, 16 to 18; illus 
tration of it and stitches; photograph of 
pattern stitch, materials needed. Send 
10 cents for Design 6690 to Successful 
Farming, Dept. N60, Des Moines, Iowa. 















opening is simply part of the underarm 
seam, hemmed, the sleeve is likely to 
tear. 

The sleeve openings on boys’ shirts, 
as in work shirts, are likely to be con- 
tinuous rather than tailored. Boys’ 
shirts usually are of lower quality than 
their dads’ and are less tailored—prob- 
ably because boys grow out of things. 
Parents often overestimate a _ lad’s 
growing-out speed, and carry the cheap 
shirt and blouse idea too far. A few 
better-grade boys’ shirts usually give 
more total wear than more cheap ones. 

Good-quality shirts have yokes of 
two thicknesses of cloth, and a rein- 
forced panel for buttons and button- 
holes. Those long up-and-down rips in 
the shirt back can be scarcer if you'll 
see when you buy that there is a little 
bunch of gathers above each shoulder 
blade—wot in the center back. 

The edge of the shirt that joins the 
yoke should not be cut straight across 
but should be rounded higher in the 
center. This keeps it from tearing away 
at the yoke. Work shirts often have 
backs cut in single pieces. A reinforce- 
ment that resembles a yoke but comes 
down over the shoulder blades adds 
strength to a work shirt. 

Even the number of buttons indicates 
juality. Seven is a standard number, 
usually adequate. Watch for painted 
metal or compressed-paper buttons on 
work shirts; the paint may wear off, the 
metal rust, and the paper buttons lose 
their shape. Good-quality pearl buttons 
of even thickness and color should grace 
the business shirt front. 

The shirt-tail is of no consequence if it 
stays tucked in; if it doesn’t, it’s a 
nuisance. Measuring from the point 
where the shirt joins the yoke, the tail 
of the average shirt should be about 33 
inches, 34 for sizes larger than 16. A 
shirt-tail cut to a rounded point instead 
of almost straight across indicates 
skimping on the corners, and there are 
likely to be other signs of skimpage. 

Competition in the garment industry 
s so close some manufacturers save 
every possible fraction of an inch of 
cloth, because in mass _ production 
nches count up fast and a new shirt can 
be made out of the skimpings. Skimp- 
ng, when it is done, most frequently 
curs in shirt-tails, sleeve widths, cuff 
lepth, or shoulder breadth. 


For Sunday-best or “business”’ shirts, 
broadcloth, oxford, madras, and light- 
weight percale are common fabrics. 
Chambray is one of the best choices for 
work shirts because it’s durable, firm 
enough to prevent sunburn, rather light- 
weight, and easy to wash. Khaki and 
jean are durable but harder to wash. 
Broadcloth is one of the most widely 
ised shirtings, especially for white 
hirts. It is available in many grades. 
lop-quality broadcloth is usually made 
f two-ply yarns, both lengthwise and 
rosswise of the material, with a thread 
ount of 144 by 76. Thread count is the 
number of lengthwise and crosswise 
threads per square inch of woven mate- 
rial. Because of its type of weave, it has 
almost twice as many threads in one 
direction as the other. In most other 
fabrics, however, a balance of yarns— 
the same number in the warp and filling 
—indicates quality. 
Oxford cloth is a mercerized, basket- 
weave material widely used for summer 
shirts because of [ Continued on page 73 






























WHY DON'T YOU ASK 
THAT NICE MRS. PARKER 
YOU MET LAST WEEK 
WHAT SHE DOES 


WE'VE BEEN HERE A 
MONTH — AND | STILL 
HAVEN'T FOUND OUT 
HOW TO GET RICH 

SUDS IN OUR HARD 
WATER 





THAT'S A GOOD IDEA. 
LL TELEPHONE HER 
RIGHT NOW... 
















































parts use the NEW 
1940 RICHER RINSO, J 
IT LICKS HARD 
WATER_GIVES 
WHITER, BRIGHTER 
WASHES! 




















NEXT WASHDAY 


THE NEW RINSO GIVES HEAPS OF 

SUDS IN A JIFFY. AND MY 

CLOTHES LOOK WHITER AND 
BRIGHTER, TOO! 


THE NEW “TOP-SPEED“ RINSO 
1S SO EASY ON HANDS... SO 
ECONOMICAL, I'M USING IT FOR 
DISHES AND ALL CLEANING 





























I'M USING RINSO FOR WASHING 
OUT MILK CANS, STRAINERS AND 
SEPARATORS. GREASE GOES IN 





WHITER ? HONEY, YOUR 
CLOTHES LOOK MANY 
SHADES WHITER! 
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Makers of 33 leading washers 


recommend New 1940 Rinso | 
(Not just 1 or 2—but 33) 


@ No wonder Rinso is endorsed by 33 leading 
washer manufacturers. Tests show it gets clothes up 
to 10 shades whiter than old type soaps. Thrifty 
women buy the economical Giant Size box of Rinso. 








Costs less than 1% a day to wash dishes with Rinso 
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= every girl from 15 to 


25 spends many hours wondering 
whether she will succeed at the won- 
derful, satisfying, but somewhat 
fr ightening job of being a wife. Won- 
derful and satisfying because it is 
the career that holds glamour and 
thrills and solid happiness for her; 
but frightening because statistics 
tell her that one marriage in every 
six ends in divorce courts. 

little humbly the modern girl 
has come to realize there is only one 
job in which no man can steal her 
share of thrills and romance, her 
sense of success and achievement, 
and that is the job of being wife and 
gy oe ee 

And because she does admit that 
the success of any marriage rests 
largely shoulders of the 


upon the 
wife, she is gravely asking herself 
today: “Can I succeed as a wife?” 


You can if you train for it! 

But you'd better accept one cold 
fact at the start. No matter how 
well you prepare yourself for mar- 
riage, your efforts are wasted if no 
man will ever propose to you. So 
first must be as sweet and as 
pretty and as much fun as possible. 
4 light foot in dancing has won far 


you 
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more proposals than a light hand 
with piecrust, even tho the piecrust 
is admittedly useful in holding a 
man after you have him. 

Equally wasted are your prepara- 
tions for marriage if you pick a bad 
husband. You can not build a 
sound, 
its timbers are rotten. Look out for 
the man whom other men don’t like. 
Be wary of the man whom other 
women like too well. And don’t con- 
fuse petting with love. Better a few 
heartaches in your teens than de- 
spair in your thirties. None of this 
knowledge will make you a good 
wife, but it will keep you from being 
the wife of a bad husband. 


Your first step toward success in 
the career of wifehood is to decide 
what a successful wife is. She cer- 
tainly is not the lazy, demanding 
woman nor the long-suffering kind 
who never gets out of her kitchen 
except to work in the fields, and who 
meekly lets her husband put in a 
water system for the cows while she 
lugs water from the well. The suc- 
wife is probably between 
these two. Her sphere these days is 
indefinable. 


cessful 


DRAWINGS BY WALTER 


lasting marriage when half 


With the exception of 


WILL YOU 


SUCCEED AS A 


WIFE? 


Your success can be measured 
by your accomplishments in 
two big roles—as your husband's 


partner and as an_ individual 


By Marian Castle 


OSCHMAN 


bearing babies, which is still ad- 
mittedly the wife’s job, there seems 
to be no task that is not interchange- 
able upon occasion. 


YE T in spite of this overlapping of 
jobs, your success as a wife can be 
measured according to your accom 
plishments in two big roles—as your 
husband’s partner and as a separate 
individual. As a partner you must 
succeed financially, companionably, 
and emotionally. As an individual, 
you must succeed as a housekeeper, 


as a homemaker, and as an indi- 
vidual personality. 

Few will argue against naming 
financial partnership first. A girl 


who “simply doesn’t know a thing 
about money” should be as ashamed 
as tho she could not read or write. 
The thrifty handling of money will 
always be a part of your job. There 
are two sides to this financial-part- 
nership business. Once you’ve accus- 
tomed your husband or your future 
husband to the idea of your working 
together toward your financial goal, 
he will see how much better it is 
than the old way of making mar- 
riage one long financial sparring 
match where the husband wins a 
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point when he manages to keep his purse 
string pulled tight, and the wife is ahead 
whenever she succeeds in spending more 
than they can afford. A budget, an al- 
lowance, a joint checking account 
these are all ways of working out the 
uctual procedure of successful financial 
partnership. 
The second qualification for success, 
ompanionability, means just that 
1 ng a good companion. Give and take— 
giving good humor and taking the 
bumps along with the smooth stretches. 
4 man may unwillingly respect a wife who 
joes her duty, or who “‘works her fingers 
to the bone for him,” but he will forever 
idore the one who makes a joy out of 
homesteading with him on a dry farm, 
or of in with his parents until 


» 1 
he can find work again. 

























































be- 


moving 


THe third requirement for success as a 
wife 1S aptitude as a love partner. It 





irgely results from the right point of 
ew. If you secretly think of men as 


gross creatures and of women as high 

nded neuters, don’t be surprised if 
ou make the failure of the love side of 
our marriage which so often appears in 
the divorce court under the polite a 
ncompatibility. But if you believe 
partnership is a shared privilege, you 
will start your career possessing the 
ost valuable single asset. 





1as 


’ 


sex 


Marr age, like business, rests upon the 
tegrity of contracts. There must be 
mplete trust, along with complete 
istworthiness. If you can regard any 
npulse toward promiscuity in yourself 
a broken contract, you may be saved 
from the shabby cheating that wrecks so 
any marr! 
But wifehood is not all partnership. 
Much of it consists of standing on your 
wn feet and doing your own job well, 
whether it be housekeeping, homemak 
ng, or developing yourself. 


ages. 





Tue time was when good cooking was 
rated as the highest skill in housekeep 
ng. That ability is still admirable; for 
- ifter all, you are a pretty poor partner 
S f you turn the first-class ingredients pro 
. ded by your husband into second-class 
reals. But even more valuable than 
ooking skill 


is the ability to plan and 
f prepare food that is economical 


whole 


, 


e ome, and appetizing. The wife who 
nows what foods to plan for a diabetic | 
father-in-law and what for an under- | 

I weight 14-year-old; how to can the hens 

e that aren’t laying, how to make the ex 
t tra cabbage into vitamin-packed sauer- | 
. kraut, how to buy canned foods eco- | 
i omically, is far more of a food expert | 
han the one who can merely bake melt- | 

3 ig cakes. You can acquire this food 

visdom, not only in your own kitchen at 

. ome, but from the women’s pages in 


the magazines, from food demonstration 
xperts, and from your neighborhood 
a lubs. 
d Cleanliness, which is often the same 
thing as beauty, includes fastidiousness, 
rderliness, and sanitation. Begin today 
f »y beautifying your own domain, even 





: = if it’s only half the bedroom you share 
= with your sister. Above all, learn to 

fi ate messiness and clutter—those pit 

. § 6falls of so many scrupulously clean 

& housekeepers, which undo all their hard | 

, hours with scrubbing brush and mop | 

S pail. 

Every wife should know how to sew. 

9 But the old labor of drafting patterns is 

a no longer necessary. If you can patch 


















PERFECTION ? 


And you save fuel money with 
Perfection because it burns de- 
pendable, inexpensive kerosene, 
the modern economy fuel. See the 
beautiful, “High-Power” Perfec- 
tions at your Dealer’s. Wide range 
ind 


You’ll never know how much better 
your cooking and baking can be 
until you’ve used a new Perfection. 
For the new Perfections are as im- 
proved in performance as they are 
in appearance over oil stoves of 
10 years ago. 


of models, sizes and prices 


The High-Power Burners give you 2" easy puri hase plan. 
instant, clean, easily regulated You get the world’s lowest cost 
heat that stays set. The “Live Heat refrigeration with @' =} 





modern 4 
oven helps make your baking bet- syprrrex Oil Burning Refrig- @ 
ter than ever. erator —a Perfection product. | 


PERFECTION -- 


OIL BURNING STOVES | 


i t ) 
senn For FREE, ittustratTeD CATALOG! | | 
| 







PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7209-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, O 
Please send me free catalog, illustrating the full line of 
PERFECTION Oil Burning Stoves 
SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerctors 
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4 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
34 cup sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 


mix well. Bring mixture quic 
stirring constantly. 


—mixture thickens as it C 
serving dishes. Garnish w 


It's the most 


Tapioce and all will be well. 


@ Another grand trick—fo 
Minute Tapioca Cream anc 


And send—soon—for a 


November 30, 1940. 





W_ * . ° 
There Ss Mighty Interesting reading in the advertising 
the catalogs and other literature offered by advertisers you can receive valuable and up-to-date information on 


many things. 


LEMON ANGEL PUDDING 


\Y cup cream, whipped 
p nd 
or in Minute [a 10Ca, sugar, salt a 
C nb e > 


Remove from fire. & sionally 
: k.) Add lemon juice and rind. Cool, eng SOT sted 
per aeronge ools. Chill; fold in cream. Pile lightly 


ith orange slices and mar 
ries. Serves 6. All measurements are level. 
' delicately delicious thin 
uest! Try it—but be sure to use 8 


ld chocolate sauce into your 


{ hear them cheer! _ 


Brand-new cook book of 58 sbacterenee reci- 
FRE .s! Address General Foods, Dept. : Fre: 
Battle Creek, Mich. If you live in Canada, a ss: 
General Foods, Cobourg, Ont. 


Copyright, 


1940, General Foods Corp. 


2 cups water 
‘ice 
4 cup lemon juic 
4 
‘1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 






water in saucepan and 
boil over direct heat, 
(Mixture will be thin. Do 





















aschino cher- 
g that ever surprised a 


enuine Minute 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


6-40, 


ene 


This offer expires 
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CALLOUSES 


Burning or Tenderness On 
Bottom of Your Feet? 


Dr. Scholl's new discovery 
gives quick relief. Soothes sen- 
sitive area; cushions Metatarsal 
Arch. New shape, design— 
630% softer than before! Don’t 
come off in bath, Separate Med- 
ications included for removing 
callouses, Cost but a trifle! 


fae DE Scholls 













Go Zino pads 
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POL : , sh, lose. shape 
pty oe Head size a 4 
j ble. Many, sty : 
sor Sé. Ask dealer . 
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port « for FREE folder’ 


Ligh r td -A merch B 
Cool Con oor St, Louis, Mo. 






and darn, you have some idea of how t 
follow the well-marked patterns sol 
today; you can learn the rest later. 

There are a lot of other things yo 
may eventually need to know. Som: 
thing about child care and first-aid 
without doubt. For if every farmer mus: 
be a Jack-of-all-trades, his wife must b 
a Jill. But you cannot possibly prepar 
in advance for every emergency you w 
have to meet. You may sometime hay 
to care for a paralytic, or build an out 
door fireplace, or can venison, or get r 
of cutworms. But you can learn to d 
the things when the need arises if yo 
will get as good a general education a 
you can now, one that includes son 
physiology and chemistry and, abov 
all, one that trains your mind to trai 
itself. 


Even more important than your jo! 
as housekeeper, is your job as hom 
maker. “But aren’t they the sam 
thing?” you ask. Not at all. Homemak 
ing is the spiritual half of housekeeping 
For in too much keeping of your house 
you can easily lose your home. You ma 
as well face the fact that the atmosphere 
of your home will largely depend upon 
yourself. There is a good reason why- 
altho the husband may be the home 
builder, may cut the timbers and na 
the shingles and lay the foors—it is th 
wife who is calied the “homemaker.” It 
is you who must see to it that your home 
is fun to live in and peaceful to return to 

Oddly enough, your ability to be an in 
dependent human being will have muc! 
to do with your being a successful wife 
No man enjoys living with a woman wh. 
doesn’t enjoy living with herself. One of 
the best ways to enjoy living with your 
self is to read a lot; thru books and 
magazines you can escape from dullness, 
can add spice to living. To religion you 
should be able to turn for solace and 
courage. In the friendship of other wom 
en you can find loyalty and devotion: 
tho this means that first you must offer 
them loyalty and devotion. And in a 
hobby, whether it be making cooker, 
scrapbooks, or collecting old weather 
vanes, or writing poetry, you can add to 
the fun of being yourself. If you can be 
a companion to yourself in your own 
solitude, you will never know loneliness. 
An exacting career, this one of wife 
hood? Very. The most strenuous and 
wearying on earth. But if you succeed at 
it—and you will if you set mind and 
heart on it—you will also-find it the 
sweetest, the most satisfying, and the 
proudest job on earth. 














Waterproof ®« 


KOKO-KOOLER | 
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“Hello, Ace Kennels? Are you sure 
that’s a rat terrier you sent me?” 
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A "Shirt Story” 


[ Continued from page 69 | 


open weave. It is good for soft collar 
shirts and should not be starched. Be- 
cause of its loose weave there is a ten- 
dency to yarn slippage and shrinkage in 
some of the poorer qualities of oxford 
cloth. 

Madras has woven lengthwise stripes 
in color, white, and sometimes small, 
woven figures. If the stripes or figures 
are cordlike and form ridges they are 
likely to wear out before the main part 
of the fabric does. Studies of madras 
have shown an average yarn count of 
117 in the warp and 75 in the filling. 
Poor imitations of madras sometimes 
have stripes printed instead of woven in- 
to the fabric. Madras is a durable ma- 
terial. 

Chambray is made of differentl y-col- 
ored yarns, lengthwise and crosswise, 
altho it gives the general effect of a 
solid color. The weave is fairly balanced. 
Fine chambrays are used for business 
shirts and the heavier ones for work 
shirts. In heavier chambrays, tests made 
by the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
showed an average yarn count of 67 by 
46. As fabrics become heavier, of course, 
there are fewer threads per inch, but 
though fewer in number the threads 
must still keep a good balance for dura- 
bility. 


PERCALE is often used in medium- 
and low-quality shirts. It has printed 
designs and is more likely to fade than 
chambray or madras in which designs 
are woven in. Buy those with a color 
guarantee. Good qualities of percale 
have a thread count of at least 80 by 80. 
Percale or other fabrics that are piece- 
dyed instead of dyed while still in the 
yarn or fiber stage are more likely to 
fade. Ravel a yarn from the material. 
If white or light spots occur at regular 
intervals, the fabric was piece-dyed 
(after it was woven). Untwist the yarn 
itself; if there are light spots the dye was 
probably applied to the yarn. Better 
color-fastness is usually to be expected 
from yarn made from dyed fibers. The 
best test of all for color-fastness is label 
guarantee. And, remember, color-fast- 
ness to tubbing may not mean color-fast- 
ness to sun. 

Boys’ shirts usually are made from 
percale, broadcloth, or novelty cottons. 
\s in men’s shirts, smooth-finish fabrics 
are easiest to launder and wear most 
evenly. 























“Did | ever tell you about the 
time | was on the radio?” 











IF YOU LIKE BREAD WITH 
GLORIOUS OLD-FASHIONED FLAVOR 


try MACA YEAST! 













New Fast-Acting Yeast That Keeps 
Without Refrigeration Gives Bread 
The Rich, Old-Time Flavor Men Love 


js YOU WANT to learn a priceless secret 
about baking bread with the kind of 
old-fashioned flavor men really ‘‘go for’’ 
—try Maca Yeast the very next time you 
bake. Here’s a yeast that’s winning new 
friends every day, because it acts fast 
and keeps without refrigeration. But 
the most important reason women use 
Maca Yeast again and again, is that it 
gives bakings the rich, delicious flavor 
that brings back old-time memories. 
Remember the glorious treat you knew 
was in store when mother baked bread in 
the old family kitchen? Remember the 
aroma that told you those nut-brown 
loaves were soon to be taken out of the 


maca YEAST 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
EAT MACA, T00 Jn addition to its baking use, of course, 


Maca can be eaten. It contains vitamins B, and G and 
the other vitamin factors of yeast, all naturally present. 


BAKING BREAD WITH A FLAVOR 
"LIKE MOTHER USED 70 MAKE” 
1 EASY WITH 





MACA YEAST 


‘ i 
y em, 
a te ate I; a 


oven? Remember the favor of those 
feather-light loaves? Well you can be sure 
that every red-blooded man has the same 
fond memories—memories that easily are 
awakened with bread or rolls you can 
easily make with Maca Yeast. 

It’s easy to use Maca Yeast too— 
nothing new to learn! Just follow your 
favorite straight dough recipe. But think 
of the convenience of keeping MACA on 
the pantry shelf, with no worries about 
refrigeration! And don’t forget: MACA 
is ready to go to work right after you stir 
it in a cup of lukewarm water! 

Until you’ve used Maca it’s pretty 
hard to realize what a remarkable differ- 
ence this new yeast makes in baking. So 
try it the next time you make bread or 
rolls. You can get Maca Yeast at your 
grocer’s. 











Be all Intelligent Buyer. Read the advertisements of 


different concerns and acquaint yourself with the merits and qual- 


ities of their products. Your judgment will be more accurate. 








Amazing Quick Relief 



















S—TUMS bring amazing 
quick relief from indigestion, 
heartburn, sour stomach, gas 
caused by excess acid. For TUMS 
work on the true basic principle. 
Act unbelievably fast toneutralize 
excess acid conditions. Acid pains 
are relieved almost at once. 
TUMS are guaranteed to contain 
no soda. Are not laxative. Contain 
no harmful drugs. Over 2 billion 
TUMS already used—proving 
their amazing benefit. Get TUMS 
today. Only 10¢ for 12 TUMS 
at all druggists. 


You never know when or where 
Always Carry 
FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION 
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NO BAKING RISKS With 


=> GIRL 


Toh arane 
Powder 


Unsurpassed 





for any 
Baking Needs 
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“New Way To Iron 


CUTS TIME 3!" 


Save hours of time—miles of steps—with 
amazing new Coleman Self-Heating Iron! 
Finish ironing 1/, quicker than with stove- 
heated irons. Your Coleman is instant-light- 
ing— heats itself! New “Easy-Glide” chrom- 
ium base with beveled edges fairly flies over 
clothes! Natural-grip handle, with built-in 
thumb rest, relieves arm strain. 


BURNS 96% AIR! 
Fuel Costs Only 12¢ Per Hour! 


Burns 96% air; only 4% gasoline. Self- 
cleaning generator. See a demonstration of 
this new Coleman Self-Heating Iron! 

... At your Coleman dealer’s 
now! Only $3.95 up. 


* Instant- 


Lighting 
* Chromium 
Plated Base 
* Air Cooled 
Hood 


4 Natural Grip 


Handle 
rs Built-In Streamlined 
Thumb Rest Model No. 609 


FREE: Write today for illustrated folder 
telling “How To Cut Your Ironing Time ¥4”! 
Address nearest office, Dept. SF-302. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kans. Philadelphia, Pa. Chi ‘0, Hl. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 0302) 







Coleman serriccnme IRON 





Magic Mexico 


Guide Booklet 


“MAGIC MEXICO” is the title of a 
handy condensed guide to Mexican 
travel pleasure. In it you'll find terse 
descriptions of the most interesting 
places to visit, tips on how to adapt 
yourself to Mexican customs, a guide 
for the motorist using the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway, lists of agencies con- 
ducting Mexican tours, a guide to 
pronouncing most common Mexican 
words, a list of books on Mexico, and 
general Mexican travel hints. The 


price is 10c. Order your copy today! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2406 Meredith Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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RAISIN BREAD —A. L., lowa 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
11% cups seedless 2 packages granu- Rinse and drain raisins. Cream sugar 
raisins lar yeast salt, and lard. Dissolve yeast in water 
4 tablespoons sugar 1 cup lukewarm Combine with creamed mixture; ad 
1 tablespoon salt water milk, and stir to blend. Beat in enoug 
5 tablespoons lard 1 cup milk flour to make a stiff batter. Add raisi: 


7% to 8 cups flour and stir. Work in remaining flour; plac 
on lightly floured surface, and knea 
until smooth and elastic. Cover and let stand in warm place away from air unt 
double in bulk (about 1% hours). Punch down and let rise again until double 
bulk (about 45 minutes). Form into 2 loaves, place in greased bread pans, an 
let rise until double in size (about 30 minutes). Bake 1n moderate oven (35 
$5 to 60 minutes. 








FILLED COFFEE CAKE —Mrs. W.L. J., Ind. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

1% cup lard powder Cream shortening and sugar; add egg 

1 cup sugar VY cup milk yolks and beat. Sift flour with baking 

2 egg yolks, beaten 1 teaspoon vanilla powder, and add alternately with mill 

1% cups flour 2 egg whites, to creamed mixture. Add vanilla. Fold 

2 teaspoons baking beaten stiff in stiff-beaten egg whites. Pour one half 


of batter in greased cake pan (8 by 8 b 











FILLING 2 inches). Spread with filling made b 
Yo cup brown sugar meats mixing ingredients in order given; cover 
2 teaspoons 2 tablespoons flour with remaining batter. Bake in moderat 
cinnamon 2 tablespoons oven (350°) 30 minutes. 
1 cup chopped nut melted butter 
EGG AND ASPARAGUS SCRAMBLE —Mrs. R. M., Wis. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
6 tablespoons butter 2 cups cooked, Melt butter in skillet; add eggs and 
10 eggs drained aspara- seasonings. Cook over low heat, stirring 
Salt and pepper gus, cut in %-inch constantly until almost set. Fold 
pieces asparagus and continue to stir until of 
desired consistency. Serves 8. 
CHEESE STRAWS —W. F. K., N. Y. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
%; cup flour 1 cup soft bread Combine all ingredients, mixing as 
4 teaspoon salt crumbs you do for pie crust. Roll out on slightly 
1% teaspoon cay- 1 cup grated cheese floured board to 44 inch in thickness 
enne pepper 4 tablespoons milk Cut in narrow strips, 44 by 4 inches 


Place on greased baking sheet and bak 
in moderate oven (350°) 1§ minutes. Makes 34 dozen straws. These are good 
to serve with soups, chilled tomato or fruit juices. 





% Have you tried baked rhubarb? Cut stalks in 1-inch lengths with- 
out peeling or scraping and place in a stone crock or casserole with 
enough sugar to sweeten. Cover and bake in moderate oven (350°) 
until tender. You’ll find the fruit has much more flavor cooked 
this way.—Mrs. A. L., lowa. 





EMERGENCY CROQUETTES —Mrs. O. F. E., Minn. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
1 cup ground left- 1% cup gravy Thoroly mix all ingredients and shape 
over cooked 1 cup fine bread into small croquettes. Fry in hot fat to 
pork, beef, or crumbs a rich, dark brown. Arrange in a circle 
lamb VY teaspoon salt around a mound of hot, buttered peas 
1 cup creamy 1 egg, beaten Pass the catsup. This is an excellent 
mashed potatoes way to make use of small amounts of 


leftovers—dainty and tasty! Serves 6. 





GINGERSNAP REFRIGERATOR PUDDING —Mrs. L. C., Wis. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
Vo cup butter Ye cup chopped Cream butter and sugar, add eggs 
1 cup confec- nut meats one at a time, and beat until creamy. 
tioners’ sugar 3% cup heavy Combine fruits, nuts, and whipped cream 
2 eggs cream, whipped and fold in 1 tablespoon confectioners’ 
1 cup crushed 2 cups gingersnap sugar. Grease an 8- by 8-inch pan with 
pineapple crumbs butter, line with I cup gingersnap 
3 bananas, diced crumbs, and pour over the creamed mix- 


ture. Sprinkle 44 cup crumbs over this; 
then add the fruit mixture and top with 


the remaining crumbs. Chill in refrigerator overnight. Slice and serve. Serves 8. 
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FURNISHING 


By Louise Dale 


Q. In our kitchen there is a cistern pump 
by the sink. What can | do to make it less 
conspicuous? 


/N\. The simplest thing would be to 


paint it the color of the sink or the walls. 
t blend in with its back 
some 


make 


and not 


: 11 
This will 
rround ve so noticeable 
times it’s possible to enclose the pump 


ac upboard. 


Q. Will you give me some suggestions for 
inexpensive living-room draperies? 


A. Todas there are excellent designs in 
nexpensive drapery materials as well as 
n those costing much more. If you 
want a gay, patterned material, you 


right choose one of the many cotton 
prints which run between ‘0 cents and 
$1 a yard. This material is best lined, 


ind if washable and sunfast, is very 
serviceable. Rayon weaves, either pat- 
terned or plain, give a luxurious effect, 
et cost little. Monk’s cloth is made in a 
ariety of interesting weaves. It is de 
sirable where you do not want to line 
the draperies, and it hangs in graceful 
folds. Linen is another possibility and 
omes plain or in formal and informal 
lesigns. Not long ago I saw an interest- 
ng curtain treatment which cost very 
ttle. Unbleached muslin, trimmed with 
agonal lines of brown bias tape sewed 
ibout six inches apart, was hung full to 
within an inch of the floor. When buying 
rapery materials don’t forget to look 
the dress-goods department. Often 
can find just what 


ie 


ou need 


Q. Are whatnots appropriate to use, and 
f so, what should be used on them? 


F\. Indeed yes, whatnots are very 


They’re 

vhen hung on a plain, open wall 
many types: those to 

ers, on side walls, and those which sit 


opular today wisely used 
The re 


hang in cor 


the floor. I would suggest one without 
o much gingerbread trimming. On a 
irge wall space like that over a sofa, 


two- or three-shelf whatnot fills it 
iut fully. Sev eral books with colorful 

gs and a potted ivy might be 
uced on the lower shelf, lighter ob 


ects on the top shelf. 
vooden, or metal knickknacks are al 


table for use on whatnots, as are 


Glass, china, 


potted plants. Arrange in an ar 
stic manner, with an eye to proper 
ince as well as to color. Change the 


rangement now and then to give in 


est and relieve monotony. 


| 





successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishings problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg 
Des Moines, lowa. This 


service is free 














“AR TERRIFIC CRASH of thunder awoke me at 2 a.m.,” 


HELP Din HOME IA ULLAL LIAL 
RECORD HIGH JUMP/ 


writes Fire Warden 


Johnson. “Without waiting to dress, or put on shoes, I snatched up my 
flashlight and rushed outside to ‘ground’ the telephone so the lightning 
wouldn't put it out of service. 





“THAT VITAL TELEPHONE SWITCHBOX was some distance from my 
cabin. As I raced madly toward it, the beam of my flashlight revealed a huge 
porcupine directly ahead of me in the narrow path — wicked quills awaiting 


my bare feet! 





attended to me! 


Unit of Union ¢ 


This symbol of service is worn 
by the 350 Successful Farming 
representatives who ride the 
rural routes. These men have 
more than subscriptions to sell. 
They are sent out to show you how our 
Farm and Home Service Bureauy can and 
will help you with the solutions of any 
problems you may have in the manage- 
ment of your home or farm. When one of 
these men calls at your home, submit your 
problems to him, and he will gladly give or 
get you a dependable, authoritative answer. 








“| LEAPED OVER the porcupine and ran to the box, attend- 
ing to my unwelcome visitor later—but if it hadn’t been for 
dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, he'd have 


Signe) St Mun Grhnrm 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street 
— 


shes 


| 
| 
| 










SEPT. 1940 


Y 


New York 


Field to Thresher 


Quickly with ar: EPOC Sweep Rake! 






Write for catalog and prices on our new Steel 
Tractor Swcumalien made for nearly all makes 
of Tractors,—just the thing for sweeping grain 
shocks or any kind of hay; also Wood and Steel 
Stackers and Horse-drawn Sweeprakes 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 75 


«  @& 


Hastings, Nebraska 














SEE BOTH 
WORLD’S FAIRS 


fi 
ory *99°° 


SEE 1940 AMERICA....: it really is! 


Take a HIGHWAY VACATION—By Air-Conditioned Super-Coach! 


To MEET the real America, face-to-face, 
you must travel her great highways. To en- 
joy every advantage highway travel affords, 
you must go by air-conditioned Super- 
This year, re-discover America . 

by highway . by Super-Coach! It costs 
amazingly little. . . much less than driving. 
Mail the coupon for free 1940 travel folders. 
TODAY! 


UNMON-PACIFIC-STAGES 


The Gueelikeskz Miuhitlesult gic Sn 


—_ 


Coach! 















OU can have a 

cooler kitchen 
este) ¢cM rere) ele) sehines Melele) tele mm ualie 
a new BOSS Kerosene Stove. 
©} Te) (ore) MR (odo) (SE (0) o Mole o) bat=1 8 


cleaner 


and faster, 


fore) st-10) (Me) o1-eBeelole (=) MN Mol -Belcleta 
est BOSS Dealer will demon- 
strate them. Write for his name. 





Fully enclosed, rinses itself, milks ‘i 
20 to 25 cows per hour, gas or elec- 
tric powered, transparent teat cups 


Ask for FREE trial! Write Dept. 7. ¥ 
BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., madison, wis., U.5.A. 
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1 —— i 
—_= - =S CITY 
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SEND FOR FREE 
TRAVEL FOLDERS 


eocrrr = ‘ 
stal car 
: ypon on a penny po a a 
are a Travel Buren ea, = 
\ = ae wertits Omaha, 
, eerie 1940 Vacation folder. 
co! 
: Te ke oa 
UWAME..-eeeee007" 
: ADDRESS...----0000000°7"" 
STATE. «56640 








One Whiff KILLS PESTS 
Not a bait — Cyanogas is a gas-producing powder 
that kills pests right in their burrows. 
IT'S THE GAS THAT KILLS "EM 
For Free Booklet on how to kill pests, write Dept.G-3, 
4 Ib. 45 + 1lb. 75c + 5 Ibs. $3.00 
Special, 4-oz. spout 
can for ants only 30c 
At Drug, Hardware, 

Seed, Feed Stores 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & 

CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

R AT AME 30 Rockefeller Plaza, WY. 


Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 


Get Something for Nothing! just 
read the advertising columns of Successful Farming 
Many worthwhile and educational booklets are being 
sent FREE to those requesting copies. Write for yours 
today 
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Vitamins for Poultry? 
[ Continued from page 20 | 


quire 400 to 500 U. S. P. units per 100 
grams. These are the f facts used by com- 
mercial feed-manufacturers who com- 
pound complete poultry rations. 

In making up your own poultry ra- 
tion, it’s enough to know that our rich- 
est natural sources of Vitamin A are 
yellow corn and alfalfa meal. The fish 
oils are rich in Vitamin A, too, but they 
can’t be produced right on the farm. 

A ration which contains a reasonable 
amount of yellow corn and high-grade 
alfalfa meal (preferably from alfalfa 
cured without too much exposure to the 
sun) contributes some Vitamin A to a 
poultry ration. Then to make sure there 
is a margin of safety, some kind of fish 
oil rich in Vitamin A should be added. 

The Vitamin B Complex: As men 
tioned previously, the scientists have 
discovered that what they first called 
Vitamin B really comprises a number of 
factors which they now call B,, B2, B,, 
and so on. But the general symptoms 
caused by a lack of these vitamins are 
very much alike: general weakness, 
thinness, loss of appetite, dizziness, and 
sometimes convulsions. 

The cereals and their by-products are 
all rich sources of these vitamins; so the 
average poultry ration containing good, 
wholesome grains usually is a satisfac- 
tory source. 

Vitamin C: So far, no need for Vita- 
min C has been found in the poultry 
ration. In humans, this is the vitamin 
that is related to scurvy. Orange juice 
and tomato juice are rich sources of it. 

Vitamin D: What a lack of Vitamin D 
in the ration of chicks and laying hens 
does we have already discussed in a gen- 
eral way. Sometimes D is referred to 
as the anti-rachitic vitamin. That means 
that, without enough of it, the leg bones 
fail to develop properly and the birds 
walk in a stiff-legged, stilted manner, 
until they lose complete control of their 
legs. 

The real purpose of Vitamin D is to 
make it possible for the chick or hen to 
absorb the minerals (calcium and phos- 
phorus) in sufficient quantity, and then 
utilize them for bone-building. 

Besides its use for bone-building, hens 
also need Vitamin D to manufacture 
eggs. And if there isn’t enough Vitamin 
D in the hen’s system, the eggs she lays 
have thin shells and hatch poorly. 

When the function of Vitamin D was 
first discovered and fish oils were added 
to the ration to supply it, it was thought 
that about two percent of the mash mix- 
ture, when both grain and mash are fed, 
was the right amount for both chicks 
and laying hens. Several years ago, how- 
ever, it was discovered that heavy lay- 
ing hens need approximately three times 
as much Vitamin D as baby chicks 
normally require. 

Today, Vitamin D in the poultry ra- 
tion usually is supplied by one of the 
fish oils, sardine oil and cod-liver oil be- 
ing two of the most popular and richest 
sources. 

Don’t try to raise early baby chicks 
(or get lots of winter eggs from hens con- 
fined to the laying house) without the 
addition of cod-liver oil to the ration. 
How much to add depends on the kind 
of oil you buy. Directions for feeding it 
are supplied by the manufacturer. 
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Vitamin E: This one is usually re- 
ferred to as the anti-sterility vitamin. 
It’s considered necessary for successful 
reproduction. When a ration has too 
little Vitamin E in it, the hens are un- 
able to lay eggs and the males become 
sterile. 

Excellent sources of Vitamin E are 
alfalfa meal, most of the cereal by-prod- 
ucts, and cereals themselves. It is un- 
likely that the average ration will be 
lacking in this vitamin. 

Vitamin G: This vitamin is closely re- 
lated to growth and also to reproduc- 
tion. A certain amount of it is necessary 
in the laying ration, in order to get 
eggs that hatch well. Young chicks that 
don’t get enough Vitamin G show a 
peculiar form of paralysis. Their feet 
and legs appear to turn in, and the toes, 
too, curl inward. 

Milk by-products and alfalfa meal are 
the two richest sources of G. All the 
milk by-products, including dried but- 
termilk, dried skim milk, dried whey, 
and condensed milk products are good 
sources of it. Meat scrap, yeast, and fish 
meal are fairly good sources, too. 

Vitamin K: Altho little is known 
about this vitamin, it is known that a 
lack of Vitamin K causes hemorrhage, 
with the resultant bleeding to death, 
Most good rations contain enough of it, 
because it is present in animal by-prod- 
ucts and alfalfa meal. 

Scientists are continuing to search for 
more vitamins. There is chick pellagra 
which probably is caused by a vitamin 
deficiency. Gizzard trouble which ap- 
pears in some farm flocks probably is 
caused by a lack of some nutrient which 
is now known as the anti-gizzard erosion 
factor. There is some evidence that a 
lack of sufficient hard grit may be a con- 
tributing cause. 

So the modern poultry ration must 
contain a variety of ingredients, and 
they must be present in the proper pro- 
portions. An improper balance between 
calcium and phosphorus, for example, 
may result in slipped tendons, particu- 
larly in growing chicks. 

Today the farmer who would be a 
successful poultry husbandman must 
either use feed formulas tested and de- 
veloped at our agricultural colleges, or 
purchase properly compounded, ready- 
mixed rations. The old hit-or-miss feed- 
ing method is a thing of the past. 





“Hey, Boss, look what was 
in the bananas this time!” 


BUILD THIS CHARMING COTTAGE 


- « « FOR THE GROWING FAMILY 
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CAREYSTONE SID 
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FIRST FLOOR 





BEOROO SFDROON 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


In designing this Colonial cottage, the architect has provided for 
widely varying family requirements. Without changing the exterior 
or plan, this house may be a two bedroom bungalow; a two-floor, 
four bedroom house; or a combination house and farm office or shop. 


By using CAREY Products in its construction, you will be assured of 
a modern, comfortable house; one that may be economically heated; 
a house on which maintenance expense has been minimized. The 
CAREY materials will also add to its fire safety, thereby entitling you 
to favorable insurance rates. May be built under liberal F. H. A. 
insured mortgage plan and paid for in easy monthly installments. 


Write today for floor plan and description of Carey Edition of Bild- 
cost House No. SF-609, and directions for obtaining blue-prints and 








specifications. 
CAREYSTONE CORRUGATED 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


of BILDC 
suggestions. 


| fz 





KINKADE - GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Powe er Paes end Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 


T 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


& and Single Shot, see the new 1940 Stevens Catalog. aves 







Lawnmower 


ruckers, N urserymen,Fruit Growers 


Low Prices - Easy Terms Catalog 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Dependable Products Stnce 1873 
Lockland = ° 
_— a eee The Philip Carey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send floor plan and description of Carey Edition 
“OST House No. SF-609, and Carey Book giving valuable 


_Cincinnati, Ohio 










Peters family, world's first 
hog serum manufacturers 


cs When You Think of Hog Serum 
Always Think of Be SERUM 


A Great 
PETERS SERUM co., ines. Kansas City, Mo. 
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: WANT ACCURACY ? 






In the making of every Stevens .22 Rifle, one rule 
stands above all others . . . ACCURACY FIRST. 
Result: In test after test, Stevens Rifles have taken 
highest honors against any and all competition in the 
inexpensive .22 rifle field. Of course, you'll like the 
modern design of their man-size stocks, the smooth 
action of their polished working parts, the positive 
functioning of their substantially built actions. But 
if in addition to such qualities, your idea in buying 
a .22 is to bit exactly where you aim . . . demand a 
Stevens-buile Rifle! Chambered for .22 short, .22 
long and .22 long rifle regular or high speed car- 
tridges. For complete description of all Stevens .22 
Rifles ... Automatic, Tubular and Clip Repeaters, 


© an en ananusdiasunemenenenes 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


STEVENS oor... $1950 


Tubular Magazine, Handsome Bleck Tip 


STEVEN 


5-shot Clip Magazine 


e 


You GET it...ina 
STEVENS .22 RIFLE 






BUCKHORN 





SPRINGFIELD 
No. 84 .22 Repeater $9” 


SEND For FR 
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Advertisements using illustration or display 
20 word minimum 


no illustration or display type 


(large) type, $4.40 per agate line 
all classifications— 


This classification is open to baby chick 


55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, 


FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


poultry, 


Des Moines, lowa, 


livestock, pet stock, 


for complete information 


and schools. Straight classific 
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Scientific 





Our large capacity 


Bargain Prices. 


eo HELMS fag-Line CHICK 


BIG SUMMER BARGAIN 
Prices—$2.90—$3.40—$4.40—$5.40 Per 100 UP! 


Our Foundation Chicks are One Quality Only, 


up to 3 to 5e per chick for Best Quality. 
Immediate Shipment. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 226, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


FOUNDATION CHICKS! SIEBS|] 


INSURE PROFITABLE FLOCKS //::siii. 


HYBRIDS, PU 


THE BEST! Backed by 


LLETS, 
MALES or UNSEXED 


30 years 
Breeding for High Egg Records and Big, Fast Growing Broilers, makes them 
second to none for profitable commercial poultry regardless of price 
from 186,000 Purebred Bloodtested Breeders, 


Our chicks come 
all Super-Culled and Hogan Tested. 
and One Quality Only cuts production cost and saves our customers 
Write today for Catalog and Big Summer 
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TRAIN FOR 


ectric 


Vil Finance 
Your Tuition 
Learn by Doing, in 12 weeks, in b 
of Coyne—Not home study or co 
——— ence. Earn while learning. Free en 
yment service after graduation. rite ford 


taille po my Pay after Graduation Plan and Free book 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. A0-86 
500 South Paulina Street > - 


Chicago, Mlinois 









¥ 
) POULTRY 
Nell’ Book 










logue and 








Barred, 








FOR EVERY NEED | 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
A pleasant profitable occupation 
how to receive the 
Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering 


Send for free cat 
Home Study Cour 


Box Sox 18, Decatur, indiana 


&A WHITE LEGHORNS 





city, 

































tional re putation for livability and 
sturdiness. 25,000 chicks hatched 


ILLINOIS WATCHERY, box 7, METROPOLIS, TUN ILLINOIS 


Ww 
LOW SUMMER PRICES CHICKS i Ss. C. Kein g'95 $8 ae si a 200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 
Prompt shipment, Postpaid. U. S$. Buff Orpingtons 2 weeks old | 4 weeks old 
Approved, Pullorum Tested. All lead- | Leading ~ a a — ie e 5 95 12 95 2 95 Baby Pullets Pullets Pullets Cockerels 
ing breeds. Matings improved. 10,000 | Breeds eddie Pata 6 $7 95 $13.00 $18.00 $2 00 
Breeders from 200-332 Egg R.0.P. maangpoonist - c 100 100 * 
Bull E Hens. py Rew ay 2 Free “— $645 _ SSpeciat— Wnite Loghers mentee 31°95 yg -_ per 100 on E ¢ AA: 1G per 100 
ulletin: “Economical Brooding Plan one ter Ten other breeds lso Hybrids > 
Chicks, Sexed Chicks”. Free Hf Page Cata per 100 Hayes Bros. chic ier thon a na- SPECIAL PRICES ON R.O.P SIRED PULLETS 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, GREEN RIDGE, MISSOURI 















a _ daily. 30, 000 eustomers in 43 
states. 100% arrival guaranteed 
Postpaid. 90° accuracy guaran- 
teed in sexing. Fair dealing 


OFFERING BULL TATTOO B-90 





Straight Run La weu EGGS we CREATER Bin get our 


and big money making strains. 
finest poultry breeding May $1 
HICKS per 100 books order. EE CATLOG 


BOOTH FARMS, ta 313, CLINTON, M0 


From one of America's 


Prompt service 


Catalog free. 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 124 Hayes Bide. Decatur, Ilinois 











$4 70 





- ’ rre 1s 
Keep Up With the Times. aavertis- 
per ing is the news of business. Read the advertisements in 
Successful Farming each month. 








Born November 23, 
Dam has average for first four lactations of 
487 Ibs. fat. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


1939. Solid Fawn Color 


Also can spare a few heifers 


Ri, Des Moines, Iowa 











BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 









1. 500, 000 Seymour Chic xs annually. It 
you want to see more profits give us your 
order this year. Our large production en- 
ables us to give you low prices with high 
quality. For immediate shipment—Tom 
Barron Strain English White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; Anconas $5.95—100; Pullets 
$11.45; Cockerels $2.45. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds, Wyandottes; Buff Or- 
pingtons $5.95—100. Straight heavy pul- 
lets $7.75; Cockerels $5.75. Special heavy 
lots for broilers $5.40—no sex guarantee 
Ducks and poults. Write for complete 
price list and big free catalog. Can make 
immediate shipment. Seymour Hatchery, 
Box 44-C, Seymour, Indiana 
4 


Thornwood Blooded Chicks Hatched in 
World’s Largest Incubators. All Blood- 
tested. AA Grade Per 100: Leghorns $6.25; 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, White, Buff Minorcas, Black 
Australorps, New Hampshire Reds $6.50; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White, Black 
Giants $7.50; Heavy Mixed $5.50; As- 
sorted $4.50; Leghorn Cockerels, 
AAA Exhibition Grade $1.00 per 100 high- 
er. Wonderful Bargains. Pullets, Males, 
Hybrids. Immediate Prepaid Delivery 
Cuaranteed. Beautiful Catalog Free 
Thornwood, Inc., Dept. 326, Louisville, 
Ky 


1,000,000 Chicks Annually. 








Big egg pro- 


ducing stock. Can make immediate ship- 
ment of Barred, White Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff ¢ rpingtons, AAA 
grade $5.90—100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets 
$8.25. English White, Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas $5.90; Cockerels $2.45; Pullets 
$10.95. Heavy Mixed $5.25 Assorted 
$4.75. We pay postage, guarantee live 
delivery Turkey Poults, June delivery 
$32.50—100. Ducklings $11.95. Free cata- 
log. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, 
Seymour, Indiana 





Carney Cuts Prices. Order direct for im- 
mediate shipment Barred, White Rocks, 
Reds, White W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
$6.00—100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets $8.25 


English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas $6.00—100; Cockerels $2.45; Pul- 
lets $11.75. Heavy Mixed $5.50; Assorted 


$4.75. Get prices on poults, ducks. We pay 


postage, guarantee live delivery. Ship 
COD. Carney’s Hatchery, Box 15, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana 


Le ghorn Cockerels; Barred, 
Rocks, 5S. ¢ Reds, White 
Buff Orpingtons $5.95—100, 






$2.25—100 
White, Buff 
Wy andotte: Ss, 


$29.25—500; Cockerels $5.75 Pullets 
$7.95. Big English White, Buff, Brown 
tameaa and Anconas $5.95—100, og 7 


— 500; Pullets $10.95; Heavy Mixed $ 
Assorted $4.75 Can make prompt a 
ment. Write for prices on poults and 
ducks, Free catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, 
Box 9-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 





Stouffer's Postpaid, bloodtested, White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $5.45, 
pullets $12.95; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons $5.95, pullets, cockerels, any 
breed. Heavies & 95, lights $3.95 Imme- 
diate delivery. Get complete price. Cock- 
erels $.95, plus a postage. Surplus chicks no 
sex guarantee $2.95. Sadie Stouffer Hatch- 
ery, W addams Grove, Ill 





famous chicks postpaid. 
Buff, Barred, White Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Orpingtons $6.95 Brown, White 
Leghorns $6.45. Pullets $13.90. Redrock 
Pullets $9.90. Legrock Pullets $13.90. 
Heavies $4.95. Light $3.95. Leghorn 
Cockerels $1.95. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, 
Illinois 


Stouffer's 





‘*Master Bred’’ Chicks— 
if S. Approved—Pullorum Tested, at 
Special June prices. 25 breeds, also Hy- 
brids. Thousands weekly. Sexed chicks, 
pullets or cocke rela, re esonable prices. Un- 


Clover Valley 





w xed $5.50 up. Get Free Catalog. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Sox 12, Ramsey, 

Indiana. 

Helm Slashes Prices. Leading Breeds 








$6.45 hundred, postpaid. 500—$31.25. Im- 
mediate delivery Officially Pullorum 
Tested. Approved. Illinois Hatchery, Me- 
tropolis, Lllinois. 

Super-Quality “AAA” English Type 
White Leghorns $5.40. Pullets $10.40 
Cockerels $2.40. Postpaid. Circular. ABC 


Garden City, Mo. 

S. Approved White Leghorn 
Chicks 100 Blooctested for Pullorum 
Large type Leghorns at bargain prices 
ROP Males. Circular. Winstrom Hatchery, 
Zeeland, Michigan, Box D‘ 


Hatchery, 





Big Husky U 





SQUABS—TURKEYS 


Knoll's Broad-Breasted Bronze, White 
Hollands, and Bourbon Red Turkey 
Poults. Famous stock. Northern range 
raised. Exclusive turkey hatchery. Started 
Bronze poults ready now. Get folder and 


special low price Knoll's Turkey Farm, 

Route 68, Holland, Mich 

Melrose, Mass., 
Squab Breed- 

aily. High cash 


As k Rice Farm, Box 614 
w eye-opening free guide 
Thousands wanted 


price 





Hayes Poults from Specialized Breeding 


Flocks on Free Range, Good Livability, 
Highest Qualit Descriptive Pricelist 
Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois 





CANNIBALISM 


Secrets of Cannibalism, Book telling 
how correct feeding stops picking. Free 
cire ilar with testimonials. Chas. Isaman, 
Box 625, | Ise chua New York 


if You Are | having trouble with Fe: ather 

"ick ing 

mation to D 
¥ 


and Cannibalism write far infor- 
Amquist, Franklinville, 
Box 173 





PHEASANTS 





Raise Pheasants This Year. More prof- 
itable than chic kens Write for “How To 
Raise Pheasants,” egg and adult bird 
prices. Southwestern Game Farm, Box 
F 293, Canyon, Texas 

Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list. 


Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, 


Illinois 

Rates for Selling products and services 
in this section are quoted at the top of the 
page. If you would like information about 
the market it reaches, write Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


“TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





16 Prints—2 Free Enlargements. 
cial, get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 
posure roll developed and printed with 
eautiful guaranteed never-fade prints plus 
Folding Folio frames for your snapshots 
and 2 free enlargements 25c. Dean Studios, 
Dept. 2053, Des ones Towa 

Have You Completely read these classi- 
fied pages? There are many items and 
many offers which may be just what you 
are looking for. Check each one to see that 
none are overlooked 











PLANTS 





Certified North Te eld Grown 
Large Tough Wellroote ad P S- -. Will Ma- 
ture crop Weeks Ahead, Small Hotbed 
Plants Potatoes: Nancyhall, Portorico, 
Redvelvet, Yellowyam, Pumpkinyam, 
Jersey. Tomato: Bison Earliana, Break- 
o’'day, Redhead, Junepink, Marglobe, 
Pritchard, Rutgers, Oxheart, Baltimore, 
Stone, Ponderosa, Tree, YeHowpear, Red- 


Chinese 
Pimento, 


California Wonder, 


pear. es 
W orldbeater, 


Giant, Builnose, 


Cayenne, Finger, Chili. Eggplant: Black- 
beauty, Longpurple. Celery: Michigan 
Golden, Golden Self Blanching, Giant 


rose. Caulifiower: Snowball, Dryweath- 
er, Earlyking, Autumn Giant. Mixed any 


way wanted. 300—50c; 650—$1.00; 1000 
—$1.50; 5000—$6.00 Postpaid. Also fol- 
lowing Frostproof Plants at Bargain 


Prices. Cabbage: Charleston, Jersey Wake- 
field, Goldenacre, Copenhagen, Allseason, 
Succession, Dutch, Ballhead, Redrock, 
Chinese. Onions: Bermudas, Prizetakers, 
Spanish. Also Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, 
Collards, Lettuce, Beet, Dill Plants 
mixed any way wanted. 400—50c; 1000 
$1.00 5000—$4.50 Postpaid Mossed, 
Wrapped, Labelled, True Variety Name 
Full Count, Prompt Shipment, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or your money back. 
Dixie Plant Co., Sadler, Texas 





Order COD. Pa Postman 
Frostproof Cabbs ze, Onions, 
Pepper, Sweet Potatoes, Eggplants. Lead 
ing Varieties Moss Packed Any Assort 
ment. 100—35c »50—75e; 700—$1.00 
1000—$1.25: 5000—$5.00. Hiway Plant 
Farm, Troup, Texas 


Certific 
Tomatoes 





Plant Assortment—Certified Cabbage 
Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants, 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower 
Mixed anyway wanted, 650; $1.00 Post 
pels. Express Collect, $1.00 per 1000 
losspacked. Prompt shipment. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant C« 
Jacksonville, Texas 





Sweet Potato Plants (Soonerland Brand 


Porta Rican, Jersey, Nancy Hi ull, Red 
Bermuda: 500—75e; 1,000—$1.25: 5,000 
$5.25. Tough hardy plants. P rompt ship 








ment, extra count. Thomas Sweet Potat 
Plant, C-7, Thomas, Okl: vhoma n 

Pay Postman. ( ‘ertified F jeld Grow! 
plants Tomatoes, peppers, eggplant 
frostproof cabbage, caulifiower, sweet po 
tatoes 200—50c: 500—65e: 1000—$1.2 
5000—$5. Prompt shipments and guar 
anteed, will mix. Star Plant Farm, Ponta 


Texas 





Send No Money. 
Frostproof Cabbage, 


Pay Postman. Certified 
Onions, Tomatoes, 











Pepper, Sweet Potatoes, Eggplants. Any 
Variety. Moss Packed. Mixed as wanted 
550—75e; 700—$1.00; 1000—$31. 5000 
—$5.00. Transplanted Cabbage, Toma- 
toes, Pepper, Eggplants. 100—3$1.00; 500 
—$3.00. Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. 
Send No Money. Pay on Delivery. Certi- 


‘abbage, Onion, Tomato, 
Pepper, Sweet Potato, Eggplants. Any 
variety. Mixed as wanted. 550, 75c; 700, 
$1.00; L000, af 25 Transplanted- abbage, 
Tomato, Pe Eggplants, 100, $1.00; 
500, $3.00. I airy iew Plant Farm, Ponta, 
Texas 


fied. Frostproof-¢ 





Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certified 
Frostproof-Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pep- 
per, Eggplants. Any variety. Mixed as 
wanted. 300, 50c; 600, 90c; 1000, $1.25 
Transplanted—Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, 
Eggplants. 100, $1.00; 500, $3.00. Ponta 
Plant Company, Ponta, Texas 


Grow Prize Winning Plants—Giant 
Flowers! Amaze Friends! Scientific Discov 
ery Revolutionizes Gardening! Booklet 
Tells How to Make Vitamin B-1 Solutior 
For Few Cents. Send 25c Today! Popular 
Mechanics Press, 633 St Clair, ¢ hicago 
Prices for June delivery on Best Quality 

State Certified Porta Rico and Nanc 

Hall Sweet Potato Plants. $1.50 thousand 
parcel post paid. Prompt shipment. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. A Jones, Treze 

vant, Tenn 





Tomato Plants: Millions 
land grown from best seed 
Break-O-days, Baltimores 
and, 5,000 $3.50. Roots 
delivery. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga 


stocky new 
Marglobe 
75ets thous 
mossed fres 
Stoke 





Sweet Potato Plants— Nancy Halls, Por 
torieans. Strong and thrifty. 500—55« 
1000—90c. Orders filled promptly. Mar 
grave Plant Company, Gleason, Tenn 





PATENT ATTORNEYS | 


Inventors—Don't delay. Protect your 
idea with a Patent. Get Free Patent Guide 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, OF30 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





Inventors:—Have You a sound, prac- 
tical invention for sale, patented or unpat- 
ented? Lf so, write Chartered Institute of 
Americ an Inventors, Dept. 23, Washing- 
ton, 





Patents and 
Chi- 


Bair & Freeman, Lawyers 
Trade-marks. 1400 Field Building, 
cago, Illinois 





Reasonable 
Registered 
Dept. 


Patents Secured. Low Cost 
terms. Book and advice free 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
713, Washington, D. C. 





Con- 
com- 


‘“‘Inventor’s Guidebook" Free 
taining 100 mechanical movements 


plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York 





No Matter What Your Product or serv- 
ice, if it appeals to farmers, you'll find 
Successful Farming’s classified section the 
ideal method of disposing of it. 





OLD GOLD—STAMPS 


magnase Cash Prices—Ship old gold 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepi 
Minneapolis, Minn 










Stamp Collectors—106 different stamps 
including beautiful Royal Expositior 
Commemorative issue complete—10c. Ap 
provals. Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428, 
nanan Penn 





LIVESTOCK 


oO. J. . Ped ed P mate pairs 
unrelated, easy feeding Write for 
circulars. Raymond Macomb, 
ill 





s $10, 
type 
Ruebush, 








Minnesota—The Pig Mar- 
Thousands of little 
Saturday. Sellers 


Little Falls 
ket of the Northwest 
pigs on market every 
and buyers invited. 

Spotted Poland Cc hina pigs, $7.50, Pr 
Purebred 





$13. Trio $17. 230 acres Hog 
Farm bargain. Henry Lueck, Cannon 
Falls, Minn. 
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FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and sect 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete informat 


DUBOIS CHICKS FAMOU 









































































ls. Straight classified, 
DE 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Blood Tested, fall of 1939, 
for B. W. D. and Typhoid, the 
most dreaded diseases in Baby 
Chix. 

We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
We specialize in SEXIN( 


I enjoy the confidence customers are 
manifesting in us by sending us their 
hard earned cash, and I am on the alert 
in countless ways to see that each and 


















Garrett Adams says: ““My chicks from 
well-bred, tested flocks hatched in 
~— electric incubators can’t be 
AA Grade chiehe 1 fer Immediate Delivery. 
Bd.. Buff, 100 

Roc ks, S. C.R eg Non-Sexed Pullets 


Yn, Wan, Bul $5.95 $7.75 
Buff Leghorns, ean Wh, pt $5.75 $10.95 


Heavy Mixed (mo sex guarantee) $5.25. Assorted 
$4.90. Heavy breeds, cockerels $5.50; Leghorn cock- 
erels $2.50. Ask for prices on turkey poults, duck- 
lings. We pay postage. Ship C. O. D., guarantee 
100% live delivery. Write for Free catalog and re- 
placement guarantee. 


DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 910, _ Sangin, Indiana 


















Let mg CHAMPION White R ecks) 
make MORE MONEY jor You 


Order direct from this advertise- 
ment for immediate delivery. 
Your chance te save money now—make 
GRAND more money next fall. 
CHAMPION Fine Bloodlines in All Breeds 
— FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
WHITE = AA Gra Non-Sex-d Pullets 
8 od, Whit Buff Rock 100 
awe ite, Bu locks, 
ROCK AT 1939 Rk = » Wh. Wyans. Orping- $5. 95 $7 95 
oy e 
WORLD'S § Ss. C. White, Brown, Buff $5.95 $10.95 
Leghorns, Anconas.. 
POULTRY Heavy Breed Cockerels $5.75; Leghorn Cocker els 
CONGRESS $2.45. Heavy Mixec ‘ $5 ye Aen orted $4.75. Champic 


SALEM HATCHERY, Box 6, SALEM, INDIANA 


PRICES SLASHED on 












every customer gets value received for 

each dollar sent us for Baby Chix. 

Parting with cash in’advance requires 
confidence, I repeat that we appre- 
ciate this and personally pledge myself 
to retain this confidence 100‘ 








Thousands of repeat orders tell us our 
prices, quality, and Honesty are much 
favored. 








For Immediate Delivery— 


Non-Sexed Pullets 
My Best Stock 100 100 


Br., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 8S. C . — “stive 
A WB Reds, Wi Wyans, Buftorps. $6.45 $8.25 " We urge you positive- 
Davis Wh., Br., Buff Legs., 

Robt. S. Davis Anoonas.. m “8 $6.45 $11.95 GUSTA B. ATZ ly to get our beauti- i 
“Special BARRON White Leghorns. $7.45 $14.95 » S, 2 was 7) ° she : 3 i 
Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee $5.25; Light Assorted When Mr Atz was 12 ery old, she fully illustrated cata- ' 
$4.45; Heavy Cockerels $5.75; Light Cockerels $2.45. operated one incubator of 270 eqgs which 7 
We “ postage—ship C. O. D. Immediate Delivery. hatched 240 fluffy Barred pa Chix. All logue in colors before i 
OULTS and DUCKS—New Low Prices her bh lled } ae = “< Wri / 

DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Route 18, RAMSEY, IND. ver neighbors marvelled at this success, buying. It’s free. Write 


ee a ee Se A ee aa Our output now of 800,000 Chix weekly 


FINAL PRICES is evidence of satisfied customers and today. Hatching Eggs ™ 

, COLONIAL AS MUCH AS 5 22%LESS efficient service. for Sale. 
CH iCK for immediate delivery many popular ' 

- kinds—sexed or not sexed—purebreeds or Dept. 14 | 


- 
WTR Reeistises bybrids. Hatches daily. Catalog Free. Atz "s A a m mot h | d tc h p ries ’ 
i ~heri i 
, Hatcheries Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 646, . Huntingburg, Ind. | 


























































































































leasant Hill, o., or Box 646, Florence, Cole., or 
Box 646, Shenandoah, lowa : 
OF INTEREST TO EMPLOYMENT FARMS—REAL ESTATE _ FARM EQUIPMENT 
, WOMEN Be Independent: Why work for someone Get a Farm On the Soo line in North gate Farmers Friend Tractor Pow- 
Si seeeeeenencncnseesecssorocsesnasesesenconenanscesesesooses else? We will start you in a permanent, Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi er F ‘ork for quick, easy loading of manure, 
Write For Free Samples. Direct from well-paying business of your own. Young tions never better to buy good lands at lime, grain ete. Att aches t leading makes 
ill to you. Dress materials, Fancy crepes, and older men are offered the same oppor- prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- trac tors Free circular. G. & D lanu 
‘ Crown tested rayon prints, satins, cotton tunity You need good health and a car ment plan or easy terms. Say which state acturing Co., Streator, Illinois 
eers, chambray, sheeting and many other Get the facts now. Don’t wait another day interested in. Ask about reduced rates ¥ i oceniin 4 . 
t tems. 25 to 40 savings. E. M. H., Write G. C. Heberling Company, Dept Send for Jookiet No. 27. Address R. 5 aoe pooweters. > o~ ts strength maite- 
. rextile Co., Dept. 8, Box 819, Burling- F., Bloomington, Illinois, for full infor- Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- uble and roller chain. Free erib plans an« 
t ton, N. ¢ mation ing Minneapolis Minn : Pom catalog. Meyer Mfg. Co., Morton, til 
i 5 . . 40x Of 
" Need Money? Women who can do simple Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics Money-Making Farms and Ranches Be , 
. sewing can earn money at home making We pay your railroad fare to Nashville in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Green and White Berry Boxes attrac 
prons. We buy the finished aprons. Send Let us train you to be an expert mechanic Wyoming. Attractive terms up to 25 | tively displa ur berries and create 
. o¢ to cover mailing of samples and details and help you get a good job ine to years. Write for illustrated booklet—un- | eonsumer demand. Write for Liberal Dis 
: Fashion Fabrics Co., 611 Broadway, you is small. For free booklet write Ni ash- usual opportunities. Specify state. The counts. Rolilrim Box Company, Bentor 
i Dept. SF-6, New York City ville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, Nash- Federal Land Bank of Omaha 5 Farm Harbor. Michigan 
le ville, Tenn Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska ——E \ 
“ Agents Lightning Seller. Amazing new “ ~ - _ . Farm Elevators— Pas) “Dulling Tg: le 
siery replacement guaranteed against Sell Food. Everybody needs food. Own a 94 Acres on Water & U. S. Hway. 250 and inside cup. Write G. & ‘ 
= les, snags, or runs. Hose for your own fine-paying neighborhood route. Marvelous Ft. on tidewater stream, pleasant 6-room Streator, Illinois, for the rE booklet and 
7 e sent with large outfit. Send hose size premiums for customers; valuable bonus house, outbldgs, roadside stand; bargain crib plans 
: ish name, no money. Wilknit, Desk gifts for you. Sensationally new and dif- at $1500; page 56 Free catalog of 1400 meme " ; 
tF-56, Greenfield, Ohio. ferent. It will pay you to investigate bargains. Strout Realty 255-W7 4th Make More Money from grain by using 
: Trial offer plan mailed free. Ed. Mills, ave.. N. Y¥. City Link Basin Tillers, Grain Blowers and 
’ Send Your Raw Wool in exchange for 3563 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O —_—__—__—_ —_—__—___— — Steel Bins. Get particulars today. Link 
: Also Batts reearded \l5e pound More New Farm Land. Washington, Company, Fargo, North Dakota 
vash thoroughly before sending). Write Steady Work Good Pay Reliable man Minnesota Idaho, western Montana, . - 
circular giving full details. Amana | Wanted to call on farmers. No experience | Oregon. Dependable crops, favorable Write for Froe Large 1080 catalog, of 
oy wlen Mills, Dept. 8, Amana, lowa or capital required. Pleasant work. Home climate. Write for impartial advice. Litera- Used and New Tractor Parts. Satisfaction 
aaeneeeietinenant a - a every night. Big money every day. Won- ture and list of typical bargains. Specify guaranteed. Central Tractor Wrecking 
r Dry Cleaning—Dyeing of suits, coats, derful new proposition. Particulars free state. J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Co., Boone, Lowa 
; , » rn <—N o 3 ry » iy ‘ Par ; > ere — 
_ a oeeees ete by a gn bt ge MeNess Co., Dept. 403, Freeport, St. Paul, Minn | Hand Power Units! Moving belidina 
es an S years -apolis y ols - a » & eee ~_g ~— 
hie. vo pol 7? hy "sateen. Farm and Ranch Opportunities in Min- hanging beef, stretching fen ~ ideal hun 
ngdon, Box 2632 “Minneapolis A Real Future for You with Red Comet nesota, North Dakota, Montana, northern Greta othe r uses. Free cireular. JE Shaffer 
= See te Pe | pen. on oe Fire Control Products. Low Prices. Proved Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Write for de- o., Tulsa, Okla 
ld Make U as ¢ ai seven years. Splendid sales outfit free pendable information and land lists. F.. B 
P to $25-$35 week as a trained : 1 B I . . 
ve practic: al nares! come quickly at home. Some good territory open. Exclusive Dunean, Dept. 629, Great Northern: Ry., DOGS—PETS | 
r- oklet Free. ¢ hieago School of Nursing Write quick. 735 Red Comet Building,  .. 2. . Se BES Bee we. et : 
8 % M ¥ Littleton, Colorad eB pre TEE pO “4 > 6 ‘ 
: Hs, Culeans = — Western Canadian Farm Lands can | Black English Shepherd. Puppies Ti 
Custom Wool Carding— Knitting yarns, Agents make big profits on food products, now be urehared. in proven fea for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut 
—_ nkets, comforter batting. Used batting bargain deals, Low wholesale prices. Rush grea - Rs > Ons ono 1 Chanute, Kansas 
ps carded. Woolen rags made into good name for trial outfit offer Ho-Ro-Co., Canadian Aang B tailway, ad nion ' 
on tting. Circulars free. Cambridge Woolen 2820-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo Depot, St. Paul innesota Puppies!! All Breeds!! Reasonable!! Infor ' 
p- lilis, Cambridge, Minnesota Farm Tele, > lave BO to 75% t mation Free!! Book 104 photos, descrip j 
B, " arm Telephones—Save 50 to 75° ry tions 25c. Royal, Chazy, N 
Family Clothed—$4.50. Clothing, hats, wns out Pe haem natu be | .—— MISCELLANEOUS 
— es. Army clothes. Free Catalogue. New —Free Bulletin Agents antec RET | ccccceccosseppsiitiimasiiinsscebavteccestenasnesesccsusencvias 
d Used Merchandise. Send Posteard. Telephone Co., Dept. BB, RogersPark Prepaid. Good Chewing or Smoking To- OF INTEREST TO YOu 
ini¢e, 197-26 Division Street, New York Station, Chicago. - bacco, 10 Ibs. $1.00. Extra Fancy aged in Please Notice the school advertisers iy 
.- S > . i Wanted: Man with car for profitable Hogshead, guaranteed to please, 4 Ibs pearing in this issue. As a service to you 
rs Sewing Machine Supplies. White 4 ‘ ig » Must be 2 ified itt $1.00. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, we are opening the classified section t 
r nger Bobbins 10c; Needles 40c; Zipper Rawleigh Route ust be satisfied with 7 la} hool advert ! 
or feet 50c; Skirt markers $1.00. Bearden good living at start. Write Rawleigh’s, rennessee ete no oe = 
b, 1108 ‘ a. 8 ate. Cs Dept. F-101-SHW, Freeport, Ml “ ; ¢ your cna ay na nn oO 
; 10 Santa Ana, South Gate, Calif : - = Learn Aircraft Welding, metal finish- know what schools are availa vO : 
— Send Us Wool'’—Trade wool for wool- Agents, Salesmen, Dealers ‘Sell KKK ing, automobiles, Diesel, body repairing, tional studies. What do you think of th | 
r- s. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write Products, including famous salve-making Bear machine, painting Employment new step? Write and tell us whether 
le r circular. Litchfield Woolen ¢ ompany, Liniment. Big 1940 Sales Program. Write service low rates, terms. Stevinson’s, approve of the services this section is in 
rs 18 Marshall, Litehfield, Minn ’ KKK Medicine Company, Keokuk, Iowa 2008G Miz ain, Kansas ¢ ity, Missouri stigating frequently. Successful Farming : 
: — — is constantly on the lookout for your wel 
’ Kemnants for pre and quilts. 100 Agents. Make money taking orders for Moths!! C ric kets!! “Prote ect your winter fare. If we can improve this section for you, 
" ieces 20¢; 200—35 yard mixed Grain Bins, Corn Cribs, Grain Blowers clothes from damage by sealing garments send your suggestions to 1). M. Sweet, 
cE. indle $1.00 sestgnta Samples Free Particulars furnished Midwest Steel in Mothproof Bags, 20c each, 2 for 35c, 6 Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
O56 agle’s—Terre Haute, Ind Products, Kansas City, Missouri for $1.00. Multiproducts, 2632 Minneapolis They will be especially welcome 
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FARMER’S*"TRADIN 





CENTER 








Double- Your-Money-Back if you can 
get better photo finishing at any price! 

ake advantage of these two big offers! 
Offer No. 1. . . Send us any size roll of 
film for developing and printing 8 life- 
time guaranteed border pictures, for only 
25c. You get a beautiful 5x7 Enlargement 


Free from any negative of your own 
choice. You select the negative and we N 
make the Free Enlargement! (There's 


n thing extra to buy.) Offer No. 2. 

Free 5x7 Enlargement with an order ior 
8 b order pictures made from your own 
negatives, all for 25c. (You select the 
negative and we'll make the Free En- 
largement.) Same day fast train service 
Dept. S. Flying Film Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas 





You do not have to be a 
picture may be a 


Cash Weekly 
professional, any simple 


winner, During the campaign cash prizes 
will be awarded for best pictures sub- 
mitted. Weekly Prizes: First $5.00; Sec- 


ond $3.00; Third $2.00. Requirements are 
that your pictures must be finished in our 
studio. The Judges’ decisions shall be 
final. In case of tie duplicate prizes 
awarded. Send in as many Trolls of film as 
you choose. Any six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed for 25c. Free en- 
largement coupon with all roll orders. No- 
tice the Quality of Our Work. The winners 
of the previous week furnished all entrants 
upon request. Empire Photo Finishers, 
Box 297, Dept. F, Ogdensburg, New York. 


Any Six or Eight Exposure Roll Film 
developed, including six or eight guar- 
anteed Ray-Kraft, deckled-edge prints 
and one 5x7 Panel deluxe matte enlarge- 
ment, or two 4x6 gloss enlargements, and 
copy of our booklet “‘How to Take Better 
Pictures.” All for 25¢ in coin. 16 (127 
Duos) printed, size 3x4, 50c. 35MM fine 
grain developed, printed, size 3x4, $1.00. 








Ray’s Photo Service, 415 Ray Bldg., La 
Crosse, Wis. 
Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex- 


posure rolls developed, your choice—16 
prints or 8 prints with 2 professional en- 
Repoments or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, 427 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 





FILM FINISHING 





The Photo Mill. Immediate Service! 
No Delay! Eight-exposure roll developed, 
earefully printed and choice of two beau- 
tiful 5x7 double weight professional en- 
largements, one tinted enlargement, or 
eight reprints for 25c coin. Reprints two 
cents each. Highest quality guaranteed. 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Roll Filmachine Developed and your 
choice, (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional 
Bromide Enlargements; or (2) 16 guar- 
anteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. 
Order by number. Prompt Service. Finer- 
fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 





One 6'¢x8'4 Plate Sunk Enlargement or 
one 5x7 hand colored enlargement with 
each roll developed and 8 prints 25c. 36 
exposure roll developed and 36—3 4 x4}4 
enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll 75e. 
Vidor, 321-G, Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Rolls Developed. Two beautiful double 
weight professional enlargements, 8 high 
gloss enamel prints, 25c. One Day Service. 
Send for free mailing bag. Universal Photo 
Service, Box 612-P, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 


ished—25c. Reprints 2c each. 35 milli- 
meter rolis enlarged to 314 x4!—$1.00. 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Better Photo Finishing, Faster Service, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 8 dated prints and 
Two perfect enlargements or 16 prints 
with roll 25c, Reprints 2c. Globe Studios, 
La Crosse, Wis. 





18 Lifetime Prints, 2 Sparkling Holly- 
wood enlargements each roll 25c. 21 re- 
prints 25e. 100—$1.00. Finished 3 hours. 
25 other bargains. Overnight Studio, 
Albany, Wisconsin. 





Highest Quality Reprints, 3c each; 100 
for $1.00. Rolls developed 8 guaranteed 
prints plus 2 enlargements 25c. Martin 
Studios, Davenport, lowa. “‘Where 
West Begins ai 





the 





At Last! All Your Snapshots in Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color 
Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly 
beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 





Prints Inspected and Guaranteed. Roll 
developed 2 sets Genuine Velox fadeless 
rints and 2 professional enlargements 25c. 
0 reprints 25c. Filmshop, SF2, Sweet- 
water, Texas. 


10 enlars 





2 be 


Trial: 5x7 enlargements l0c, 5 
Handecolored 10c each extra 

ments from miniature negatives 
Nordskog, 102, Maywood, Ill. 
Prompt Service—Quality work: 
tiful doubleweight gloss enlargement 


guaranteed neverfade prints each roll, 


Excel Photos, Dubuque, lowa 





Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Dou 
Weight Profession: al fr nlargements, 8 
Ph 


Prints, 25c. 
LaCrosse, Ww is. 


er Fade 
Service, 


Century 





Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 
enlargement coupon, pas. Reprints, 3c. 


Over 19 reprints, 2s Jones Studios, 
Davenport, lowa. WN here the West 
Begins.’ 





Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll de- 











veloped, 8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful 
enlargements, 25c. Reprints 2c each. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rolls (regular or miniature—6 or 8 ex- 
posures) developed and one_ enlarged 


oversize print of each exposure 20c. Special 
Trial. Reliable, RiverGrove, Illinois. 





Free Beautiful Album with cellophane 
envelopes plus roll developed and two sets 


brilliant prints, 25c. Same-day serviee. 
Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-03, Highland Park, 
Mich. 





Two Beautiful Professional Double 
Weight Enlargements, eight lifetime prints, 
25e. Prompt—Careful. Film mailers Free. 
May’s Photo Shop, Box 870-A, LaCrosse, 





ay 
Wis. 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Pnoto 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Roll Developed—2 sets glossy ’ prints and 
2 free enlargement coupons 25c; e- 
prints 25c. One Day Service. 
Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 


Bartow 





Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Quick service. Lens Photos, Dept. 
C-10, Janesville, Wisconsin. 








Rolls Developed. Two Free 
Cc oupons and 
Prints 25c. 12 Reprints 


tures, Davenport, lowa. 


30c 


Enlargem« 
2 Sets Guaranteed Face 
Peeko 





8 Enlargements 


enlargements, 25c coin—116 or smal 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept 
Boston, Mass. 


Films developed pl 





Roll Developed— Printed with one ha 
colored print in beautiful hanging or sta 
Arbor Service, 387, 


ing frame 25¢ 
Illinois 


Jol 





20 Reprints 25c. 
prints of each exposure 25c 
6444 Diversey Ave., Chicago. 


Film developed wit} 
Skrudla 





Beautiful Enlargement from each p 
Cut 
Wiscon 


ture on your roll for only 25c. 
Photos, Dept. K-1, Janesville, 


Rolls Fine Grain d deve loped, 8 rich, viv 


quality prints, two 5x7 masterpiece 
largements 25c. Rex Photo, Station 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


R 





Stop! 8 Velox prints, 
Reprints 3c each. Prompt and 
Please U Film Service, 


2 enlargements 
Reliat 
La Crosse, 


: 
| 
| 
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Trial Roll 10c and this ad. Beautif 
deckled prints. Free Pocket Album. Po 
tively finest finish obtainable. Mailba 


Box 5440A, Chicago. 





Life Photo Finishing lasts 
Film developed, 16 prints, 
25c. Prints 1c. Life Photos, 
Kansas. 


a life tim 
2 enlargement 
Hutchinsor 
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Ac Spark Plugs 
Absorbine 
*Aeroil Weed Burner 
*American Heating & Standard 
Plum bing 


Associated Serum Producers 


Ben Telephone System 
Bixby Jet-Oil Shoe Polish 
“Black Leaf 40" 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
Blue Ribbon Malt 

Bon Ami Cake 
*Boss Oil Ranges 


Camel Cigarettes 
Carborundum Products 
*Carey Building Products 

*Case Machinery 
*Caswell Machinery 
*hampion Spark Plugs 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
*hevrolet Cars 
*Chippewa Shoes 

*City of Buffalo 

‘labber Girl Baking Powder 
*Clean Easy Milker 
Clorox 

*Coleman Iron 
*Cyanogas 


~ 


*Daisy Waterers 
De Laval Separators and Milkers 
*Dodge Truck 


*Edwards Metal Roots 
i-veready Flashlight Batteries 


78, 79, 
Co 


“ 
Farmer's Trading Center’ 
Farmers Vaccine & Supply 
Feen-A-Mint 
Feis-Naptha Soap 
*Firestone Tires 
Fisher Body 
*Fleischmann’'s Yeast 
Fletcher's Castoria 
*4-Square Lumber 


* . 
Gatioway *s Separator 
Goodrich Tires 


H stings Piston Rings. 


* Tr 
International Trucks 
*Iris News 


*Kinkade Garden Tractor 
*Kreso Dip 
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Are we afraid to try 
something new? 


They were sitting on the Court House steps and 
doing some pretty emphatic talking. “I’ll tell you 
what’s wrong with the farmer,” 
“He’s afraid to try anything new.’ 

We wouldn’t be using a tractor or threshing with | 
a combine if we were afraid of something new. 

We wouldn’t be mowing alfalfa with a machine 
tomorrow and we wouldn’t even be growing alfalfa if 
we were skeptical of new developments in agriculture. | 

We wouldn’t keep our stock in bounds with a little 
wire charged with electricity, 
still be carrying water from the old pump if we 
shied away from trying new things. 

The history of the advancement in farming is the 
story of farmers trying something new. 
ways on the lookout for new and better ways to do 
things. Ways to make the farm pay more with /ess 
manual labor. We read farm news to keep up with | 
the new, and we read farm advertising to keep posted 
fertilizer, and farm machinery—on 
new and better ways to farm. 


— Pe 


one of them said. 


and our wives would 
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“We Guarantee that your money 


will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you pur- 
chase any article advertised in this 
issue of Successful Farming which 
not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of 
which will be instituted promptly, 
must be submitted to us within one 
year after the advertisement appeared. 
If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition that you shall 
have mentioned Successful Farmin 
the time the purchase was made. 
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GUARANTEED 


AS ADVERTISED IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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* 
Lady Esther............. 66 
Lifebuoy Health Soap......... 54 
Maca Yeast 73 
Maytag Washers 42, 43 
MceQuay-Norris Piston Rings 51 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 6 
*Mexican-American Hats 72 
*Minute Tapioca 72 
Mobiloil 37 
*O. F. Mosseberg & Sons 44 

*Northwestern Mutual Life 

Insurance... re 45 

* 
Oniver Farm Machinery. . 38 
*Papec Machinery. 50 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings 39 
*Perfection Oil Raages 71 
*Peters Serum 77 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil. 52 
*Plymouth Cordage 16 
‘ostum.... 65 
Prince Albert Tobacco. . . 25 
*Remington Arms 49 
Rinso 69 
*Royal Baking Powder. . 62 
*Russell & Company 81 

* 
Samson Air-Flow Windmill 44 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 72 
Sinclair Oil 34 
*Speedex Garden Tractors 68 
*Standard Garden Tractors 40 
Standard Oil Products 33 
*State of Alabama 32 
*Stevens Arms 77 
Ta-Pat~ ‘o Collar Pads 36 
Texaco Motor Oil : s) 
Tums. 73 
*Union Pacific Stages 76 
J. 8. S American Fence and Posts 48 
Velvet Smoking Tobacco 35 
*Watker Remedy Company 81 
*Western Land Roller 75, 7é 
*Wolverine Shoes 41 
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CH 
cEP STOMA 
pom TAPEWORMS 


Dre y 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Stomach and tapeworms in sheep cost 
you money—save by drenching. Experi- 
ment Stations, including the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, recommend asolution 
of Nicotine Sulphate (“Black Leaf 40”) 
and Copper Sulphate. Directions are 
given on peckapes labels. Drench your 

ock and kill these internal parasites. 
Guard Against Lice, Shoop Tick and Scab 

DIP with “SLACK L 40" 

“Black Leaf 40” always uniform—always de- 
pendable. Used as a dip it controls certain types 
of scab-mite and lice; al: 
sheep ticks. Sold by “« 
dealers every where. 
Insist on factory 
sealed packages. 
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ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS can’t 
be beat. That’s why thrifty men every- 
where say, “ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS are 
America’s greatest footwear values”. 

ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS are made on full fitting 
lasts from choice cowhides, double tanned to protect 

your feet from moisture and barnyard acids. 

We've been making ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS 

for 40 years. We specialize on shoes for hard 

working men. 






ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA 
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AN Save work. Make money by 
mE increased gains. 5 models to pe. 
oG ate on pressure system, barrel or 
d tank. Heater attachment for winter. s 

Give years of service. Mud cupe TRIA 

keep water clean, stop rooting. Try a New Daisy Wa- 
's low as. Write to- terer for 30 days at our 
day for colored circular, complete risk. Ask dealer or write 

3. Please give dealer's name. for Free Trial Offer 


price: e . 
QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS, Dept. 130, Boone, lowa 



































MAKES ANY BULL SAFE 
Combined Bull Hal- 

) ter and Controller tames an 
bull. Turn your herd sire out wit 
complete safety. Stops fence 

mpers. Saves work, 

joney-back guarantee, Don’t 
risk life and limb—act today! 

wrire RUSSELL & COMPANY 
BOOKLET Dept. 23, Platteville, Wis. 
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Poultry Profits 


A STUDY has recently been com- 
pleted on 78 poultry farms in Connecti 
cut to determine the efficiency factors 
connected with profits in the poultry 
business. The work was done by P. L. 
Putnam, extension economist of the ex- 
periment station. In making the analy- 
sis, he arranged the 78 farms in the order 
of their labor incomes, from the highest 
to the lowest. Labor income is what is 
left to the operator to pay him for his 
labor and management after all other 
costs have been deducted, including: in- 
terest on total investment; all other la 
bor costs, including family labor; depre 
ciation; and losses of various kinds. The 
10 most profitable farms had an aver 
age labor income of $5,461; and the 10 
least profitable farms had an average 
labor income of minus $471. 

On these farms the profits as meas- 
ured in labor income were largely deter- 
mined by efficiency in 6 factors, as 
shown in the following table: 





10 Most 10 Least 
Profitable Profitable 
Farms Farms 
Labor income (yearly) $5,461 $—471 
Egg-production per 
hen 180 146 
Fall egg-production 
(Oct. & Nov.)..... 26 19 
Percent mortality 11 22 
Labor efficiency (re- 
ceipts per dollar la- 
bor cost) 7 3 
Sales per dollar in- 
vested... 1.06 0.32 
Volume of business 
per farm $15,691 $4,213 





As compared with the 1o least profit- 
able farms, the 10 best farms had an 
average egg-production of 34 more eggs 
per bird; and 7 of these eggs were pro- 
duced in October and November, when 
egg prices were high. The 10 most profit- 
able farms produced a much smajJler per- 
centage of eggs during those months 
when demand was least and prices 
lowest. 

Studies made of many poultry farms 
in other states have shown similar re- 
sults. Large labor income on poultry 
farms always demands high and efficient 
production everywhere.—J. C. Mc- 
Dowell. 








Alf: “I don't know—all he said was 
‘Out of gas!’ and then he fainted!" 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks largely 
depends upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware of 
infection in the drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs. Drinking water often becomes in- 
fected with disease germs and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose half your chicks. Use 
preventive methods. Give Walko Tablets 
in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell and you won't 
lose one where you have lost dozens. 


Remarkable Success Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience, I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I tric. Walko Tablets. I used two 
50c boxes, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens were 
larger and healthier than ever before.’’— 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply deal- 
er. Give them in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. Sat- 
isfy yourself as have thousands of others 
who depend on Walko Tablets year after 
year in raising their little chicks. You buy 
Walko Tablets entirely at our risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you don’t find them the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
yaid if your dealer can not supply you. 

rice 50c and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 224, Waterloo, lowa 


Help prevent PUFFS, STRAINS 
AND SWELLINGS y | 


from causing 
costly lay-ups 
AY-UPS ARE COSTLY 


when there’s work to 
be done— That’s why many 
farmers use Absorbine to 
help prevent strains, puffs 
and other everyday acci- 
dents from becoming per- 
manent injuries. 


Absorbine’s fast action 
relieves soreness—speeds 
the blood flow. Opens up 
small blood vessels, bruised and clogged. 
Washes out “muscle acid’’ that causes sore- 
ness. Often relieves lameness and swelling 
within a few hours. Applied to cuts and open 
sores, Absorbine tends to prevent infection. 
Used effectively to treat collar gall, windgall, 
fresh bog spavin and other everyday casualties 
that may mean costly lay-ups. $2.50 the long- 
lasting bottle at all druggists or postpaid. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


_ABSORBINE 











-TONED IRIS 

Five varieties including RED WING, only 

30 cents, stamps or coin. Ten varieties choice 

ORIENTAL POPPIES only one dollar. All 

= labeled and p paid. Copy “tris 
s”’ FREE. Address tris News, Mace- 

don, N.Y.” 
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| INCREASE the life of a worn pump 
standard by lining the old ouee with 


brass strips (Illustration 1). The brass 
strips are simply cut to width for the 
guide, top of strip bent in vise. Strip 1 1S 
then slipped in place and the bottom 
bent out to secure it. By renewing linings 
from time to time there is no reason for 
pump head itself ever to become more 


worn.—C. Z., Ind. 


With a single, quick, forward motion, 
a chicken can be caught and securely 
held by means of this self-locking, bent- 
wire catcher (Illustration 2). It is an 
improvement over a plain wire hook 


because it automatically grips the leg of 


the fowl. The catcher should be made 
from 20-gauge spring wire such as may 
be obtained from coil springs taken from 
an old automobile cushion.—S. M., 


Mich. 


To fasten a wooden peg firmly in a 
stone or cement wall, I simply chisel the 
hole a little larger at the bottom than on 
top. I then make a small wedge and start 
it in the end of the peg (Illustration 3). 
When the peg is driven in, the wedge 
strikes the bottom of the hole and 
spreads the peg at the end. It will then 
be impossible to pull the peg out.—C. F. 


M., Ill. 


To hold up our tomato vines, and 
keep them off the ground, we cut old 
woven-wire fencing in 7-foot lengths and 
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fasten the ends together in a barrel shape 
(Illustration 4). We then set this wire 
“barrel’’ over the tomato plant when it 
is just starting to bloom. If there is 
danger of wind blowing the wire over at 
the start, a couple of stakes can be 
driven down thru the wire. The vines 
will grow up and thru the wires and the 
tomatoes will be easy to pick. It keeps 
our vines from spreading and the fruits 
from sunburning.—L. J. V., Ill 


To straighten out bent gasoline tanks 
on tractors and cars, I drill a hole in the 
tank cap large enough to insert an 
innertube valve stem, then fasten the 
valve stem airtight and attach the cap 
to the tank and the tire pump to the 
stem. By pumping slowly the tank is 
straightened. Too much pressure can 
easily burst a tank.—J. A. S., Mo. 


To clear up cistern water after it has 
become colored from soot or new shin- 
gles, I put some lump alum in a cloth 
sack, tie a string to it, and hang it in the 
cistern so it lies just touching the top of 
the water. In a few days the water will 
be clear. I have used this many times.— 


Mrs. J. A. W., Mich. 


When our water pipe from the barn to 
the well was old and we had to replace it, 
we dug 6 feet at both ends of the pipe. 
We fastened a length of new pipe to the 
old at the barn and hitched it to the 
other end with the tractor, at the well. 


As the pipe was being pulled thru, we 
added the new lengths of pipe. When 
the end of the old pipe came out, the 
new pipe was in place to be connected at 
each end. One person drove the tractor 
while another watched the pipe and 
added the lengths of pipe as it was being 
pulled thru the earth.—Mrs. G.S., N. Y 


When refueling tractors on rubber 
tires, there is always a danger of stati 
electricity. A short iron rod_ placed 
against any metal a of the tractor wil 
ground it.—G. H., S. Dak. 


Coupling an implement behind my 
tractor is an easy job because I have a 
ball on the top of the drawbar; and al! 
implements on my farm have socket 
hitches.—J. P., Vt. 


We painted our door and window 
screens with aluminum paint. It gives 
a clear vision out, and yet it makes it 
hard to see in from outside during the 
daytime.—Mrs. F. S., Wis. 


Before starting a haystack, spread 
evenly a layer of brush left over from 
wood-cutting. On this build the stack. 
After many months of wet weather one 
will find the hay at the bottom of the 
stack just as good as the remainder.- 


O. F.,; Minn. 


In nailing up wallboard covering 3 or 
4 studdings per sheet, I just drive a nail 
nto each stud at the top of the sheet 
and then hang a plumb line or weighted 
cord the height of the wallboard on 
these nails. I can nail down along the 


string. —W. A., S. Dak. 


My uncle prevents the birds from 
eating his ripe cherries by making a 
wire crate, putting it up in the cherry 
tree. In this crate he puts a tame cat 
every morning, taking her out at night. 
He has used this for 2 years without 
ae with the birds. The cat enjoys 
it, often waiting at the bottom of the 
ios to be placed in her cage.—Mrs. 


i 2 


When the hay-rope pulley at the top 
of the barn needs oiling, we tie a piece of 
burlap, soaked with oil, to the rope. As 
the burlap is forced thru the pulley, the 
oil is squeezed out. It runs over the sides 
of the pulley and soon works into the 
bearing. This does the job just as well 
as you could by climbing up there, and 
you eliminate the risk of falling.— 


E. B., Ind. 


We saved our trees from grasshoppers 
by putting gunny sacks over them. It 
trees or shrubs are not too large, we put 
a sack over them and tie with string 
securely around the trunk as far down 
as the sack will go. If tree is larger, we 
use 2 sacks, ripping them and sewing 
them together to make a large sack. We 
had our trees covered about two weeks, 
and saved them all; otherwise the hop- 
pers would have killed them as they did 
several years ago. After grasshoppers 
were gone, we removed the sacks and the 
trees were O. K. We also saved shrubs 
and ’mums and other perennial plants 
this easy way.—Mrs. W. L. B., Kans. 
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LOOK! HERE’S HOW YOUR GOODRICH DEALER 


CAN CUT YOUR FARM COSTS 





WANT TO SAVE MONEY? See your Good- 
rich dealer before you buy tires for your 
tractor—or before you buy a new tractor. 
He knows tires from A to Z—can help 
you select the size and type tractor and 
implement tires to give you the best 
service and greatest savings. 





LOOK AT THIS TRACK left by a Hi-Cleat 
Silvertown. See how the cleats are ar- 
ranged in pairs—with an open-center 
design. To get traction, cleats must bite 
in and you get plenty of bite with this 
tread which lets the cleats really take 
hold. No mud-catching pockets. 





“1 SAVE 1, ON FUEL ALONE. With Goodrich 
Silvertowns on my tractor, combine, and 
corn sheller, I save on fuel, get more 
work done, travel on the highways, and 
save on depreciation. In two seasons 
they will have more than paid for them- 
selves” —writes R. F., an Illinois farmer. 


HERE’S THE HI- 
CLEAT SILVER- 
TOWN—the trac- 
tor tire that 
saves more than 
it costs! And at 
current low 
prices Silver- 
towns pay for 
themselves 
quicker than 
ever before. 
Sizes and types, 
including duals, 
available for all 
types of farm- 
ing operations. 









RESISTING 
RUBBER 


NNN 
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GOOD FOR YOUR CROPS. Sunshine is fine 
for your crops but it may rot ordinary 
tractor and implement tires rapidly. Not 
the new Goodrich Silvertowns, however. 
They’re built with special Sun-Resisting 
Rubber—a compound which resists sun, 
weather, and barnyard acids. 











IT WAS A HONEY—IN 1912. A real Iron 
Horse, weight 18,000 pounds. Today 
you would go broke in a hurry with this 
gas-eater. And a steel-wheeled tractor 
3 or 4 years old is mighty expensive to 
operate, too, when you can modernize it 
with money-saving Goodrich Tires. 





SMOOTH AS A PEELED ONION —that de- 
scribes the sidewalls of the Goodrich 
Skid-Ring for tractor front wheels. It 
doesn’t pick up mud or trash. Makes 
steering easier. Cushions the front end. 
Saves on repairs. Insist on Skid-Rings 
when you buy a new tractor. 





IT’S A HOG FOR WORK! On farm trucks 
and school buses the new Goodrich 
Silvertown Truck Tire is also saving 
money for thousands of thrifty farmers. 
It’s a tire that does not develop blow-out 
heat—even under heavy loads and high 
speeds. 


YOUR 1940 LICENSE PLATE on a key chain 
for only 10c. An exact miniature repro- 
duction—your own number—your own 
state color combination! Drive in to your 
nearest Goodrich Dealer or Goodrich 
Silvertown Store and ask them to get 
one for you. No obligation. 


Goodrich: Silvertowns 


TOWNS 


THEM UN ‘ NEW 


EITHER WAY YOU SAVE 


MORE 


















Introducing Chesterfield’s 


own graduation cap 





J ust make your next pack Chesterfields, that’s all, and 


as quick as you can light up, you'll learn the meaning of real 


mildness ... and you will learn this too, Chesterfields are 


cooler and definitely better-tasting. You get all of the right 
answers to your smoking pleasure with Chesterfields . . . the 


busiest cigarette in America. 





40, LiGGeTT & Myers Tospacco Co 





